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‘ce ? ®. 99 
Monroe’s Treaty. 
Coreluded from page 232. 
_ As this latitude of intercourse was stipulated by 
the 13th article of the treaty of 1774, as_ judicially 
expounded by the British superior courts ; as it was 
enjoyed by the United States prior to that epoch, 


a 


and has been always enjoyed, both before and since’ 


by other friendly nations; and as there is reason to 
believe that the British government has been at all 
times ready since the article expired, to renew it in 
its original form, it may justly be expected that the 
inserted innovation will not be insisted on. Should 
the expectation fail, the coursé preferred is to drop 
the article altogether, leaving the trade on the gene- 
ral footing of the most favored nation, or even trist- 
ing to the interest of Great Britain for such regula-| 
Uons as May Correspond with thatofthe United States. 
Should the negociation take up the East India ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1794, yen will find several, 
amendments suggested in the extracts above refer- 
red to, some of which may be attempted with the) 
greater chance of success, as they aie harmless, if 
not favorable to the British system. To these sug- 
gestions may be added, a privilege to American 
vessels of touching at the Cape of Good Hope. The 


ithat order. Here then is a class of Wrongs, undenia- 
bly entitled to redress; and which neither can, nor 
ever could possibly be redressed, in the ordinary 
course; it being an avowed rule, with the prize 
courts, to follow such orders of the government, as 
either expounding or suspending the law of nations. 
Even cases not finally decided, would probably 
be considered as falling under the rule existing at 
the time of the capture, and consequently he added 
to the éatalogue of acknowledged, but unredressed 
jjuries. 

‘Fifth. Articles 18 and 19—An effect of these arti- 
cles is to secure to British cruizers and their prizes 
a treatment in American ports, more favorable than 
will be permitted to those of an enemy; with a 
saving of contrary stipulations already made, and a 
prohibition of any such in fitture. As none of our 
treaties with the belligerent nations (France except- 
ed) stipulate to their cruizers an equality in this 
respect, and as there are parties to the war, with 
whom we have no treaties, it follows that a diseri- 
mination is made, in the midst of wat, between the 
belligerent nations, which it will not be in the power 
of the United States to redress. 

Weighty considerations would dissuade from such 
a deviation from a strict equality towards belligerent 





objection to such a stipulation, under the present! 
(defeasible titleof Great Britain to the Cape, may be! 


nations, if stipulated at a time least liable to objec- 


ition. But it would be impossible to justify a stipu- 


obviated by a descriptive provision, not necessarily |{4tion, in the midst of war, substituting for an exis. 
applicable to it, in the event of its restitution by aling equality, an sdvantage to one of the belligerent 
treaty of peace, but embracing it, in case the British /Pa"ties over its adversaries; and that too; without any 
title should be established by that event: It may be/CoMPensation to the neutral, shielding its motive 








agreed “that vessels of the United States may touch 


ior refreshment at all the ports and places in the pos- 


session of Great Britain on, or in the African or 
Asiatic seas.” 

Fourth. Without a provision, or a reservation; as 
to the claims of indemnity, an abandonment of them 
may be inferred from a treaty, as heing a final settle- 
ment of existing controversies. It camiot be pre- 
sumed, that a precaution against such an inference, 
In any mode that may be most effectual, can be op- 
posed or complained of. On the contrary, it excites 
Just surprise, that so much resistance should be made 
to indemnifications supported by the clearest rules of 
right, and by a precedent in a former treaty between 
the two cou ntries, from which so many other articles 
have been copied. The only colorabie plea for re- 
‘using the desired provision, flows from a presump- 
‘ion, not only that the British courts are disposed); 

ut that they are competent, to the purpose of com- 
plete redress. Not to repeat observations heretofore 
made on this subject, an unanswerable one is sug- 
§¢ested by the clause in the article of the 
thera annulling the principle, or rather the pretence, 
ss at vessels without contraband of war on board, re- 

ining from a port to which they had carried arti- 
Ps of that sort, were subject to capture and con- 
x nation, Previous, even to this recognition, it 
iad been settled as the law of nations, by the British 
“igh court of admiralty, that vessels so circumstanced 
“ere exempt from interruption. Yet a British order 
of August, 1803, expressly declares them to be lawful 
Prizes; and it is well known, thata number of Ame- 


ifrom the appearance of mere partiality. Hitherto the 
‘United States have avoided as much as possible such 
|embarragsments: and with this view have gratui- 
tously extended to all belligerents the privileges 
'stipulated to any of them. Great Britain has had the 


‘benefit of this scrupulous policy. She can therefore 


|with the less reason expect it to be relinquished for 


‘her benefit. 

The last paragraph of the 19th article, establishes 
a just principle as to the responsibility of a neutrat 
nation, whose territory has been violated by captures 
within its limits; but by extending the principle to 
the two miles added to our jurisdiction bv the 12th 
article, qualified as that addition 1s, it is made pe- 
culiarly important that an amendment should take 
place. 

Passing by the failure of a reciprocity, either in 





the terms or the probable operation of the responsi- 





bility, the United States seem to be bound to claim 


from the enemies of Great Britain, redress for a hos. 
tile act, which such enemies may not have renounced 
their right to commit within the given space; making 
thus the United States liable to the one party, with- 
out a correspondent liability to them in the other 
party; and at the same time entitling Great Britain 
to redress for acts committed by her enemies, which 
she has resetved to herself a right to commit against 
them. 

Should all the other belligerent nations, contrary 


to probability, concur in the addition of two miles to 
our jurisdiction, this construction would still be 
applicable to their armed ships; thdse unarmed alone 





"can vessels, have been seized and condemned undér| being within the additional immunity against British 
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cruizers; and the armed as well as the unarmed ships 
of Great Britain, being expressly within the addi- 
tional responsibility of the United States.! 

Sixth. No treaty can be sanctioned by the United 
States, under the alternative presented by the decla- 
ratory note on the subject of the French decree of 
November 21. It is hoped that the occasion which 
produced it will have vanished, and that it will not 
be renewed in connection with a future signature on 
the part of Great Britain. The utmost allowable in 
such a case would be a candid declaration that in 
signing or ratifying the treaty, it was understood on 
the part of Great Britain, that nothing therein con- 
tained would bea bar to any measures, which, if no 
such treaty existed, would be lawful as a retaliation 
against the measures of an enemy. And with such a 
declaration, it would be proper, on the part of the 
United States, to combine an equivalent protest 
against its being understood, that either the treaty 
or the British declaration would derogate from any 
rights or immunities, against the effect of such reta- 
liating measures, which would lawfully appertain to 
them, as a neutral nation, in case no such treaty or 
declaration existed. 





Having given this view of the alterations which 


In the case of duties, where the British govern. 
ment possesses the authority to impose them, but 
where it is well known that the authority is withheld 
from the government of the United States by their 
coustitution, the articles are silent, and of course 
the British government is left free te impose dis. 
criminating duties on their exports, whilst no such 
duties can be imposed by that of the United States. 
How will it be in practice? Stating the exports of 
Great Britain to the United States at six millions 
sterling only, the present duties of 4 per cent. levies 
a tax on the United States amounting to two hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, or one million, sixty-five 
thousand, six hundred dollars; and there is nothing, 
whilst the war in Europe checks competition there, 
and whilst obvious causes must for a long time 
enfeeble it here, that can secure us against further 
augmentations of the tribute. 

Even under a regulation placing the United States 
on the footing of the most favored nation, it appears 
that the British government would draw into its 
treasury from our consumption three-eighths of the 
revenue now paid by the United States. Such a foot- 
ing, however, would be material, as giving the United 
States the benefit of the check accruing from the 


are to be held essential, I proceed to notice such|more manufacturing state of the European nations. 
others as, though not included in the ultimatum, | But to be deprived of that check by the want of an 


are to be regarded as more or less deserving your, 


best exertions. This Will be most conveniently done 


article, putting us on the footing of the nations most 
favored by Great Britain, and at the same time de- 


by a review of the several articles in their numerical) prived of our own checks by clauses, putting Great 


order. 

The 2, 4 and 5, all relate to the trade and naviga-| 
tion between the two countries. The two first make | 
no change in the stipulations of the treaty of 1794. | 
The jast has changed, and much for the better, the! 
provisions of that treaty on the subject of tonnage 
and navigation. 

Two important questions, however, enter into an | 
estimate of these articles. | 

The first is, whether they are to be understood as a 
bar to any regulations, such as navigation acts, | 
which would merely establish a reciprocity with) 
British regulations. From the construction which 
seems to have been always put on the same stipula- 
tions in the treaty of 1794, it is concluded that no 
such bar could be created, and consequently that the) 
articles are in that respect unexceptionable. It may 
be well, nevertheless, to ascertain that the subject is 
viewed in this light by the British government. 

The second question is, whether the parties be, 
or be not, mutually restrained from laying duties, as 
well as prohibitions, unfavorably discrimimating be- 
tween articles exported to them, and like articles 
exported to other nations. 

According to the construction put by the United 
States on the same clauses in the treaty of 1794, the 
mutual restraint was applicable to discriminations of 
both kinds. The British discriminating duties on 
exports, ivtroduced under the name of convoy 
duties, and since continued and augmented under 
other names, were accordingly combatted, during 
the existence of the treaty, as infractions of its text. 
The British government, however, never yielded to 
our construction, either in discussion or in practice. 
And it appears from what passed in your negociations 
on this subject, that the construction which is to 
prevail, admits discriminating duties on exports. 

In this point of view, the stipulation merits very 
serious attention. Ht cannot be regarded as either 
reciprocal or fair in principle, or as just and friendly 
in practice. 

In the case of prohibitions, where both govern- 
melts are on an equal footing, because it is under- 
stood that both have the authority to impose them, 


|britam on the commercial footing of the nations 


most favored by the United States, would in effect. 
confirm a foreign authority to tax the people of the 
United States, without the chance of reciprocity or 
redress. 

The British duty on exports to the United States 
has another effect, not entirely to be disregarded. It 
proportionally augments the price of British manu- 
factures, re-exported from the United States to other 
markets, and so far promotes a direct supply from 
Gréat Britain, by her own merchants and ships.— 
Should this not be the effect of her regulations as 
now framed, there is nothing that would forbid a 
change of them, having that for its object. 

On these considerations it is enjoined upon you 
by the president, to press in the strongest terms, 
such an explanation or amendment of this part of the 
treaty, as will, if possible, restrain Great Britain 
altogether from taxing exports to the United States, 
or at least place them on the footing of the most 
favored nation, or if neither be attainable, such a 
change in the instrument in other respects, as will 
reserve to the United States the right to discrim:- 
nate between Great Britain, and other nations in 
their prohibition of exports, the only discrimination 
in the case of exports, permitted by the constitution. 
The unwillingness of the president to risk an entire 
failure of the projected accommodation with Great 
Britain, restrains him from making af’ amendment 
of this part of the treaty, a sine qua non; but he 
considers it so reasonable, and so much called for 
by the opinions and feelings of this country, that he 
is equally anxious and confident with respect to 4 
compliance on the part of the British government. 

Article 6.—This article, as taking the case of the 
West India trade out of any general stipulation ol 
privileges granted to other nations; may prove com 
veniert, by disincumbering measures, which may be 
taken against the British monopoly, from questions 
of which that stipulation might otherwise be sus 
ceptible. 

Article 7—Though to remain if desired, would be 
more reasonable, without the last paragraph, or with 
a right only to except plaees ang periods, at which 





neither is left at liberty to exercise the authority. 


the trade of the other party may not be permitted. 
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Article 8.—This article is framed with more ac- 
Cuacy than the 17th, on the same subject, in the 
treaty of 1794, and is improved by the additional 
paragraph at the close of it. But as such general 
stipulations have not been found of much avail in 
practice, and as it continues to be the wish of the 
president to avoid, especially at the present juncture, 
unnecessary confirmations of the principle, that a 
neutral flag does not protect enemies property, an 
omission of the article is much preferred, unless it) 
be so varied as to be free from this objection. This 
may easily be done, by substituting a general stipu- 
lation, “that in all cases where vessels shall be cap- 
tured or detained for any lawful Cause, they shall be 
brought to the nearest or most convenient port; and 
such part only of the articles on board as are confis- 
cable by the law of nations, shall be made prize; and 
the vessel, unless by that law subject also to confis- 
cation, shall be at liberty to proceed, &c.” 

There ought to be the less hesitation, on the Bri- 
tish side, in making this change, as the article in its 
present form, departs from that of 1794; and there is 



















ciple asserted by her order on that subject, is.an in- 
novation against the clearest right of neutrals, as re- 
cognized and enforced even by British courts. The 
very language of the article implies that this is a 
pretence for the innovation. 

These considerations urge a re-modification of the 
article; and they are strengthened by the great dis- 
like of the president to formal recognitions, at this 
particular moment, of principles combated by some, 
and unfavorable to all neutral nations. So ineligible, 
indeed, in his view, is any step tending in the least to 
retard the progress of these principles, that naval 
stores are to be left on a stipulated list of contraband, 
in the event only, of an inflexible refusal of the Bri- 
tish government to omit them; nor are they to be 
retained in any event, without an addition or expla- | 
nation that will except turpentine and rosin, as well jij] 
as tar and pitch; there being no plausible motive for | 
the distinction; and the quantity and value of the’ 3 
two former exported from the United States, being | 
found, on inquiry, to make them of equal importance — 
with the two latter. It can scarcely be supposed that 





the more reason, on our side, for requiring the change, 
as the addition of “for other lawful cause,” afier 
specifying the two cases, of enemy’s property and 
contraband of war, is probably valued by Great Bri- 
tain as supporting her doctrine, and impairing ours, 
with respect to colonial trade. The only case other 
than those specified, to which the right of capture is 
applicable, is that of blockades, which might have 
been as easily specified, as provided for by such a 
resxluary phrase; and the pretext for appropriating 
this phrase to the case of the colonial trade, would 
be strengthened by the specific provision, in a sub- 
sequent article, for the case of blockades. 

It cannot be alleged that the specification of the 
two cases of enemy’s property and contraband of 
war, is necessary to prevent uncertainty and contro- 
versy; the United States having sufficiently mani- 
fested their acquiescence in these causes of capture. 
If there be a source of uncertainty and controversy, it 
is in the expressions “other lawful cause,” and 
“otherwise confiscable,” and this source could not be 
increased by the change here proposed. 

Article 9.—This article is an improvement of that 
on the same subject, in the treaty of 1794; inasmuch 
as it excepts from the list of contraband, tar and 
pitch, when not bound to a port of naval equipment; 
and when g0 bound, substitutes pre-emption for 
forfeiture. It has an advantage also, in the clause 
renouncing the principle of the British order of June, 
1803, against vessels returning frem places, to which 
they had carried contraband of war. 

On the other hand, it would not have been unrea- 
sonable to expect that the British government would, 
in a treaty with the United States, have insisted on 
no stipulation less favorable than her stipulation on 
the same subject, with Russia; especially as the na- 
val stores exported from the United States are 
eqtially the growth and produce of the country. 

Consistency, again, as well as reason, evidently re- 
quired that the exception in favor of tar and pitch 
should have been extended to every species of naval 









































the British government will insist on this unwarrant- | 
able distinction. It is not indeed improbable, that it Cae 
has been a mere inadvertence. Such an inference 777) 4 
is favored by the circumstance of your speaking, in |/* 8) 
your comment on this article, of tar and turpentine, '|/8)) 
as being the two exceptions. Whatever the true state |) 3) 
of the case may be, it is thought better to omit a list } 
of contraband altogether, than not to include in the } #7) 
exception from it turpentine and rosin, as well as tar)" 74) 
and pitch. Bad ts 
Article 10.—The abuse of blockades has been so /§) 7 
extravagant, and has produced so much vexation) }%/) 
and injury to the fair commerce of the United States,” 
that as on one hand it js of great importance to find) |; 
a remedy; so, on the other, it is the more necessary,) 
that the remedy should be such as not itself to ad) 
mit of abuse. The considerations which reconcile 
you to the tenor of the article, as at least a construc-) |) 7 
tive approach to a solid provision for the case, areé)/) 7) ), 
allowed the weight which they justly merit; whilst a fh.) 
the course which your discussions took, are a proof) }7)/ 
of the exertions which were used to give the article * 
a more satisfactory form. BY) 
The failure, however, of the British commission” 
ers to substantiate a favorable construction of the 
article, by a proper explanatory letter addressed te 
you, with their reasons for refusing to insert in the 7 
treaty a definition of blockade, justify apprehension: 
that the vague terms which alone were permitted ty | 
compose the article, would be more likely to by j 
turned against ous object, by courts and cruizers 
and perhaps by a less liberal cabinet, than to receiv’ 
in practice the more favorable construction whic! § 
candor anticipated. : Lie 
The British doctrine ef blockades exemplified b 
practice, is different from that of all other nation, 
as well as from the reason and nature of that opertl iP 
tion of war. The mode of notifying a blockade te f 
proclamations and diplomatic communications, ¢ fj 
what too is to be done, rather of what in fact ha 99) 
been done, is more particularly the evil which is © if AR 


‘ ; 
Th 
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stores, equally applicable to other uses than those of | be corrected. Against these nominal blockades, tl pe 


war, and destined to places other than those of naval 
equipment. 
Lastly, it is observable, that even turpentine and 


rosin are not included with tar or pitch in the favor-| exists, though in one view giving the United Stat 9 


able exceptions, though of a character so kindred as 
to leave no pretext for the distinction. 

Neither has the British government the slightest 
ground for regarding as a concession, the stipulated 
immunity of a vessel, which, on her outward voyage, 












article does not sufficiently close the door. The pr 9% 
amble itself, which refers to distance of situation, ’ | 


a frequent cause of not knowing that a blockae Gy), Hi. 


the advantage of a favorable presumption; in an [) 
ther view, carries an admission unfavorable to oF 
principle, which rests not on the distance of sity § 
tion, but on the nature of the case, and which ce } 


sequently rejects in all cases the legal sufficiency?) 





had carried contraband to a hogtile port. The prin.| 
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notifications in the British mode. The preamble) \F//9) 
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Hable to the remark also that it separates our cause 
from the common one of neutral nations in a less dis- 


| tant situation, and that the principle of it may even 
be pleaded against us in the casé of blockades in the 


West Indies. Fhese considerations would have been 
factory rule on this subject, im favor of our trade; but 


less advisable to retain it, than to trust to the law 





| Wnited States, by the British government, through 
',its ministers here, in 

| the influence which the course of events, and the 

_| sentiments of the maritime nations in friendship 

|, with Great Britain may have, in producing a reform 

on this subject. 

The last paragraph, though sybjecting persons in 
¢ivil as well as military service of an enemy, to cap- 
ture in our vessels, may prove a valtscble safeguard 
to ordinary passengers and mariners, against the 
_ wrongs which they now frequently experience, and 
| which affect the vessel as well as themselves. 
| Article 12.—It is much regrettéd that a provision 
i , could not be obtained against the practice of British 
) | eruizers; in hovering and taking stations for the pur- 
| | pose of surprising. the trade going: in and out of our 
| harbors, a practice which the British government 
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| felt to be so injurious to the dignity and rights of 
| that nation, at periods when it was neutral. An ad- 
i ‘dition of two miles, nevertheless, to our maritime 
jurisdiction, so far as to protect neutral and other 


a 


BH tnarmed vessels, notwithstanding its want of any 


) (thing like a due reciprocity, is not without its value. 
) This value will at the same time he very materially 

impaired, if the stipulation cannot be liberated frorn 
_ the clause requiring the consent of the other belli- 

gerent nations, as necessary to exempt their vessels 
trom search and seiztire. None of the other bellige- 
rent nations‘-have, in fact, unarmed vessels engaged 
in our trade, nor are they likely to have any during 
j\ the war; and these alone could derive advantage 
| from their consent; their armed vessels being ex- 
| pressly excepted. There cai be'no motive with them 
Rherefore, to agree to the regulation. They would 
rather be tempted to embarrass it, with a view te 
continue as much possible vexations which ITessen 
» the mutual good will of the parties. And as by their 
Mot agreeing to the reguiation, the right is reserved 
‘to British cruizers to examine alt vessels for the pur- 
} pose of ascertaining whether they may not belong to 
) 2 belligerent,the disturbance of our trade might be 
| little diminished within the additional two miks. 
}) Besides the mere interruption of a search concerning 


\ 


}) the vessels, it is hardly to be expected from the ge- 
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‘eral spirit of cruizers, that the search will not be 
Mi extended to the cargo, and if the latter should be 
) hus or otherwise found or suspected to be of a con- 
) iscable sort, that the temptation to capture would 
®)) ve resisted, the less so perhaps, as the increased dis- 
tf ance from the’shore, and the increased difficulty of 
at jroof, would favor the chance of condemnation, or 
) \t least countenanée courts in their propensity to 
) vefuse damages-and costs to the claimants. 
4 |. To’secure the advantage promised by this article, 
he right of search ought to be suppressed altoge- 


art 


iat 
@ ther, the additional space enjoying in this respect 
# \he same immunity as 1s allowed to the marine league. 
® “o this object the president wishes your endeavors 
| > be directed. 

_Lréserve for the 19th article, another view of the 


i 
.. 


i 


| abject which will claim your attention. 
| Airticle 12:—-The general provision bere copied| 


4 


outweighed by the advantage of establishing a satis- 
without such a provision im the atticle, it is thought 
of blockades as laid down by all writers of authority, 
as supported by all treaties whicl: define it, and more 


especially as recognized and communicated to the 


hist, not to mention 


from the treaty of 1794, though not hitherto found of 
much effect, in controling the licentiousness of crui- 
zers, and very different from the special rules in 
‘favor of neutrals contained in most treaties which 
touch the subjeet of search, enters very properly 
into a comprehensive arrangement between two 
friendly nations. The introductory sentence alone, 
which ¢onsists of new maiter, invites particular 
notice. The expressions “fas the course of the war 
may possibly permit,” and “observing, as much as 
possible, the acknowledged principles and rules of 
the law of nations,” however favorably intended by 
the British negociators, will not improbibly be con- 
strued into a relaxation of the neutral right in favor. 
of beNigerent pleas, drawr from circumstances of . 
which belligerent agents will be the judges. The ex- 
pressions may easily be so varied as to refer simply 
to the law of nations for the rile, and to the friend. 
ship of the parties, for the spirit, according to which 
the search is to be conducted. If such an amendment 
should be deliberately rejected by the British go- 
ivernment, it will be a proof of a lurking danger, that 
iwill recommend an omission of what relates to the 
subject of search, in preference to retaining it. 

Articles 14, 15 aid 16, éaif for no particular obser- 
vation. 

Article 17.~—So much of this article as relates to 
the admission of ships of war, would be advanta- 
igeotisly exchanged for a general stipulation, allow- 
ing on this subject, the privilége granted to the most 
{favored nation. It would then be in the power of the 
| United States to limit the number admissible at one 
time, whereas such an indefinite admission of British 
ships imposes on our neutrality a like indulgence to 
the fleets of other nations. Such an alteration of the 
‘article is the more reasonable and important, as 
there will be little reciprocity in its operation; the 
United States havints but few ships, and the incon- 
ivenienees from British ships in 6ur ports, being 
much greater than those from our ships, in British 
ports. 

The engagement to treat officers’ of the navy with 
respect, 1s net only too indefinite to be enforced b 
penal regulations, but implies a reproachful defect of 
hospitality and civility. In this light it was viewed 
during the discussions of the treaty of 1794. The 
clause probably grew then out of recent complaints, 
well or ifi founded, of disrespectful conduct on some 
occasion towards British officers. If latter occurren- 
ces were to be consulted, it would be a more apt 
provision now to stipulate for the ptmishment of 
naval coramanders making insulting and ungrateful 
| returns for the kindness and respect shewn them in 
‘our ports and towns. ‘Fhe president makes almost a 
[point of excluding this part of the article. 

Articles t§ and 19, already noticed. 

Article 20.—Considering the great number of Bri- 
tish merchants residing in the United States, with 
the great means of influence possessed by them, and 
the very few American merchants who reside in 
Great Britain, the inconvenience which may be inci- 
dent to sucli a protracted right to remain during a 
state of war, is evidently much greater on our side 
than on the other. In this view the stipulation is very 
unequal. The kberal spirit of it is, at the same time, 
highly commendable. It were only to be wished that 
the readiness on one side to make sacrifices of this 
sort, toa spirit which ought to-pervade every part of 
a treaty between the parties, had been less met by an 
apparent disposition on the other side, rather to ex- 
tort from, than to emulate it. 

Article 21.—Not agreeable, but not to be an insu- 
perable obstacle. 

“Article 22, is altogether proper. 
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Article 23.—This article, granting the privileges 
of the most favored nation, seems to require expla- 
nation, if not alteration. The terms “shall contznue to 
be on the footing of the most favered nation,” implies 
that the parties are now on that footing. To look no| 
further, the discrimination between exports from 
Great Britain to Europe and to the United States, is! 
« proof that the fact is otherwise. 

But may not the expression be construed into a 
birrier against laws on the part of the United States, 
establishing a reciprocity with the British navigation: 


and as circumstantial information of your proeeed- 
in:-s and prospects, as opportunities will permit; and 
will particularly keep in mind, the earnest desire of 
the presid ni, to possess, in due time, every material, 
preparatory to the communications relating to oyr 
affairs with Great Britain, which will be so anxiously 
expected, on the meeting of congress, the first Men- 


1 day in December. 


[CONFIDENTIAL—NOT PRINTED. ] 
Such are the instructions and explanations under 
which the task is assigned to you, of renewing the 





act, and West India regulations. it might be im-j|discussions with the British government. . The pre- 
politic to extend such laws to ail other nations, as it] sident is well assured that it will be executed with 


would be unjust to extend them to such as had not all the advantage which talenis and patriotism can © | 
alopted the restrictive system of Great Britain.—| | 


And yet a discrimination might be arraizned as not, 


continuing Great Britain on the same footing with 
other nations. 

The object of this article, so far as it is a legiti- 
mate one, would be sufficiently provided for by a 
muiual stipulation of the privileges in trade-and na- 
vigation, enjoyed by the most favored nation; and 
such stipulations moreover, ought in justice, to im- 


contribute; and he is unwilling te believe that that 
government will finally prefer to the reasonable 
terms proposed, the serious state of things which 


il be left, by a miscarriage of this ulterior appext 


to the motives which ought to gevern a just and 
‘friendly nation. As it is possible, however, that this 
ifavorable calculation may not be verified, and it will 
inecessarily remain to be decided, whether such a 
‘state of things can be obviated by any additional 


port or imply, that where privileges are granted to a| proposition, not beyond the justifiable limits of con- 
third nation, in consideration of privileges received,/cession; the president has taken the case into his 
the privileges cannot be claimed under the stipula-! serious deliberation, and has concluded to atMhorisé¢ 


tion, without « return of the same or of equivalent 
privileges. The condition is certainly not without 
difficulties in the execution, but it avoids a greater 
evil. Should Spain or France open her colonies to our 
ships and productions, on our granting certain pri- 
vilezes to her trade, these could not be claimed er 
expected by the most friendly nation who would not 
pay the price of them. . 

Articles 24 and 25, are entirely proper. 

Article 26.—It is particularly desirable that the 
duration of the treaty should be abridged, to the 
term limited in the instructions of the 5th January, 
1804, 

Having taken this view of the subject with refer- 
ence to a formal treaty under new modifications, it 
iS necessary te recollect that you were authorised by 
my letter of February 3, to enter into informal ar- 
rangementts, and that before the receipt of my letter 
of March 18, a plan of that sort may have been defi- 
nitively settled. In such a siate of things it is impos- 
sible to do better than to leave your own judgments, 
aided by a knowledge af circumstances unknown 
here, and by the sentiments of the president now 
communicated, to decide how far it may be eligible, 
or otherwise, to attempt to supersede that informal 
arrangement, by opening the negociation herein con- 
templated. 

Should, on the other hand, the negociation be 
found in the state authorised by my letter, of March 
18th, that is to say, matured provisionally only, and 
consequently leaving the door open for the experi- 
ment now provided for, it must equally remain with 
your own judgments, guided by a ccmparison of the 
terms of the provisional arrangement, with the pre- 
sent instructions, to decide how far it may be best to 
close the former, or to pursue the objects of the lat- 
ter, with a view, in case of failure, to return to, and 
close the former. - 

Whatever may be the course recommended by the 
actual state of things, you will feel the propriety of 
smoothing the way for it, by the explanations which 
will best satisfy the British government, that the 
several steps taken on the part of the U. States, have 
proceeded from their solicitude to find some ground, 
on which the difficulties and differences existing 
between the two countries, might be amicably and 
permanently terminated. You will be equally aware 
of the importance of transmitting hither, as early 


‘ 
; 


rent » inthe event of a rejection of every arrangement 
jalready authorised, but in that event only, to admit 


an article to the following effect: . 

“It is agreed that after the term of months 
computed from/the exchange of ratifications, and 
during a war in which either of the parties may be 
engaged, neither of them will permit any seamen, 
not being its own citizen or subject and being a ci- 
tizen or subject of the other party, who shall not 
have been for two years at least prior to that date, 
constantly, and voluntarily, in the service, or within 
the jurisdiction of the parties respectively, to enter, 
or be employed on board any of its vessels navigating 
the high seas: and proper regulations, enforced by 
adequate penalties, shall be mutually established, 
for distinguishing the seamen of the parties respec- 
tively, and for giving full effect to this stipulation.” 

You will observe that the proposition is so framed. 
as not to comprehend among British seamen, those 
who have been made citizens of the United States; 
and who must necessarily be so regarded within their 
jurisdiction, and under their flag. This modification 
of the article cannot produce any real objection on 
the part of Great Britain. Ist. Because the legal 
pre-requisite to naturalization in the United States, 
imply what is sufficiently known, that the number of 
seamen actually naturalized or likely to be so, is too 
small to claim attention in any arrangement on this 
subject. 

2nd. Because the right of British subjects to natu- 
ralize themselves in a foreign trade and navigation, 
as laid down by the judicial authority of Great Bri- 
tain, ought to restrain the government from making 
a difficulty on this point. [See Durnford and Eust’s 
Reports, Wilson vs. Marriatt; and the same case it 
Bosanquet and Puller’s reports. | 

[CONFIDENTIAL—NOT PRINTED. } 

If an attempt should be made to bind the United 
States to deliver up the seamen to Great Britain in- 
stead of excluding them merely from their own ser- 
vice, you are to say at once, that it would be incon- 
sistent with our principles, and cannot be acceded to 

Et will occur to you that the period of two years 
has been chosen, in allusion to the period establishe:4 
by Great Britain, as sufficiently incorporating alien, 
with British seamen. Her own example at leas 
must have weight with her, and the implied appes? 
to it, may be of use in shielding the measure egainae 
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public prejudices, to which the government may not 
wish to expose itself. 

If the British government be not predetermined 
against a friendly adjustment, it is confidently pre- 
sumed that the concession proposed, will not only 
overcome all obstacles to your success on the essen- 
sential pots, but may be'tarned to account in pro- 
moting the amendment of the other articles. 

Should the concession, however, contrary to all 

expectation, not succeed, even as to the essential 
objects, the course prescribed by prudence will be, 
to signify your purpose of transmitting the result to 
your government; avoiding carefully any language or 
appearance of hestile anticipations; and receiving and 
transmitting, at the same time, any overtures which 
may be made on the other side, with a view to bring 
about accommodation. As long as negociation can b: 
honorably protracted, it is a resource to be preferred 
under existing circumstances, to the peremptory 
alternative of improper concessions, or inevitabie 
collisions. ; 
_ The iast suggestion T have to make to yout is, that 
in case of great difficulties in re-adjusting the mul- 
tiplied provisions embraced by the treaty of Decem- 
ber, particularly those relating to commerce, it may 
be advisable, to simplify the transaction, by con 
fining it to the few essential objects, or by not ad- 
ding more than a few others of least difficulty, amd 
most importance. A genegal article may suffice for 
the rest, giving reciprocally, in regard to trade and 
navigation, armed ships and prizes the privileges to 
the most favored nation; and leaving for more lei. 
surely and detailed provision, whatever further may 
conduce to the mutual interests, and correspond with 
the friendly dispositions of the parties. A generai 
Siipulation of this sort, applied to the subject of 
commerce, would have the advant.ge to the United 
States of abolishing and preventing British diseri- 
minations on exports, and to Great Britain, the like 
advantage with respect to American discriminations 
on imporis. 





Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney. 
Department of state, Juli; 30th, 1807. 
Gentlemen--Your letter of April 25th, inelosing the British pro- 
ject of a convention of limits, and your proposed amendments, 
has been duly received. ‘he following observations explain the 
terms on which the president authorises you to elose and sign the 
instruiment. 





lity, as it relates to the existing stipulation. ‘Toextend it as pre. 
posed is more than can he fairly expected. The bargain would be 
still far worse on our side, if the British proposals contemplate a 
tree access to the waters westward of the Mississippi, with goods 
free of duty for the Indians of Louisiana. 

Having already transmitted to Mr. Monroe sundry documents, 
throwing light on our relations with the Indians im the Northwest 
quarter, ladda few others, not a little curious, as wellas not un- 
interesting. 

3d. Aceess by land or inland navigation from the Bréaish ter- 
ritories, through the territory of the United States to the river 
Mississippi, is not to be alowed to British subjects with their goods 
or effects, unless such articles shall have paid all the duties, and 
be within all the custom-house regulations, applicable to goods and 
effects of citizens of the United States. An access through the 
territory of the United States, to the waters running into the 
western side of the Mississippi, is under no modification whatever 
to be stipulated to British subjects. 

There can he no good reason with Great Britain for wishing an 
access to the Mississippi for goods free of duty, because the river 
can never bea high way to any other market than the consump- 
tion of our citizens, and as this cannot he attained without a previ- 
ous payment of the usual duties, it must be the same thing wheth- 
er the duties be paid on, or affer entering the limits of the United 
Statcs; or, rather the only difference would be in the greater faci- 
lity of evading the duties in the latter than in the former case; a 
facility which cannot be supposed to be approved by Great Britain, 
or admissible by the United States. 

4th. It may he agreed that the ad valorem duties now payable 
on goods imported into the United States from the neighboring 
territories of Great Britain shall be regulated according to the 
value thereof, estimated in the same manner as if directly import- 
ed from beyond sea, and that licenses to Indian traders, and passes 
for their canoes and carriages, shall be freely granted, but that the 
British traders shal] in all respects be subject to the restrictions 
and precautions with respect to the articles to be supplied to the 
Indians, as are imposed on citizens of the United States engaged in 
the same trade. 

I have only to express the president’s approbation of the idea 
of keeping open for future decision, our right to the island of 
Grand Menan, and to suggest as a desirable addition to the 8th ar- 
ticle, aclause providing, “that in the mean time British vessels 
shall net be restrained from carrying plaister, &e. te any ports of 
the United States.” It appears that a disposition exists to compel 
the British vessels to trade to the more distant ports of the United 
States, instead of resorting to the nearer ones, a ence the plaister, 
|&e.is now eonveyed by vesscls of the United States. For the 
ispirit and outrages which prevail in that quarter, I refer to the 
communications from the collector of Passamaquoddy, herewith 
iinelosed. Affidavits of the facts stated by the collectar have also 
been transmitted by him. 

I have the honor to be, &e. 
(Signed) JAMES MADISON. 
SE 


The Fisheries. 


The following meinorial has excited considerable in- 
terest, particularly in the eastern states, so far as 
we have heard of its promulgation. I cannot 
doubt, from the high ground assumed by Grea 
Britain since her victories on the continent, but 














Ist. ‘he modifieation of the 5th article, (noted as one which the 
British commissioners would have agreed to) may be admitted in! 
case that proposed by you tu them, be not attainable. But it is} 
much to be wished and pressed, though not made an ultimatum, | 
that the proviso to both should be omitted. This is in no vieaw 
whatever necessary; and can have little other effect than as an of-| 
fensive intimation to Spain, that our claims extend to the Pacifie | 
ocean. However reasonable such claims may be, conipared with 
those of others, it is inapolitic, especially at the present moment, to 
strengthen Spanish jealomsies of the United States, which it is 
probably an object with Great Britain to excite by the clause in 
question. 

2d. The privileges of British trade and intercourse with the 
Indians; allowed by existing stipulations, are not to be extended to 
Indians dwelling within the limits of the United States, as deter- 
mined by the treaty of peace. 

The motives for excluding foreign traders from the territories of 
the United States, westward of the Mississippi, have been hereto- 
fore stated to you. These motives gain strength daily. It is ma- 
nifst also, that the proposition on the part of Great Britain, fails 
essentially in the point of real and fair reciprocity ; first as it ex- 
cepts the possessions of the Mudson’s Bay company, without any 
equivalent exception on our side of the boundary; secondly, as 
the use of the privilege by our traders on the British side of the 
boundary is knowrrto be attended with danger and secret obtsruc- 
tious, .o which British traders on our side of the boundary are in 
no degree exposed ; thirdly, as all chance of competition with Bri- 
tish traders on the British side would be completely frustrated by 
the disparity of duties and of prices, under which the American 
and British traders would respectively carry their merchandize to 
the Indian market on that side. The British government now 
complains of the disadvantage resulting to their Indian traders on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, from an exsess of duty amount- 
ing toabout6 per cent. In the Indian trade within the British 
territory, the difftrenee against our traders is equal to the differ- 
ence between the duties imposed in the United States, and those 
imposed in Canada, or rather, as noduties are probably imposed 
in Canada, equal to the full amount imposed in the United States, 
that is, 41015 or 20 percent. Itis enough to be_under this inequa- 





that she will attempt to exclude us from the fishe- 
ries as the grand nursery of her seamen, &c.— 
This opinion is strengthened by hosts of “extracts 
of letters” from England. Let those who have 
calculated on the “magnanimity” of Great Bri- 
tain look to it; those who have expected nothing 
of her justice “are blessed, for they shall not be 
disappointed.” 


“The Boston Centinel says, this memorial is alarm- 
ingly interesting. It was borne to England by 
admiral Keats, the late governorof Newfoundland: 
who has promised to give it his support.” 


“No peace without the fisheries” has began to be the 
cry. If patriotism has failed, we are pleased to 
see that interest is about to unite the people; and 
lam very much mistaken in the character of the 
“middle” and “south,” if their representatives 
shali for a moment abandon ‘he one iota of the 
rights of the “eastern” population, however per- 
verse it may have been to the views of an immense 
majority of our citizens. If we “‘pull together’’ all 
will be well. 

The occasion being apt, we shall, next week, (if no- 
thing very particular interferes,) publish the 
luminous report of Mr. Jefferson on the fisheries, 
while secretary of state ; one of the most interest- 
ing papers that ever came from the pen of thg® 
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statesman, in which their importance is duly esti- ‘The evils growing out of impolitic concessions 
mated, and the necessity of cherishing them power-|to insidious friends, are more extensive than your 
fully enforced. excellency’s memorialists have yet stated ; they ac- 


To sir Richard Goodwin Keats, K. G. governor and\©°™pany our commerce into the markets of Europe 
commender-in-chief in and over the Island of New- and the West Indians. a 
foundland, &e. &e. | é In the United States, men, provisions, and every 
The memorial of ihe merchants and principal resi- other article of outfit are procured upon much bet- 
dent inhabitants interested in the trade and fishe-| te? terms than the nature of things will admit with 
ries of Newfoundland assembled at the Merchants’|‘e British. These combined advantages enable 
Hall, in St. John’s, 27th October, 1813. them to undersell the British merchant in the foreign 


Humbly showeth, That the merchants, planters and market. Hence, heavy losses have often by him 
all other classes of his majesty’s subjects in this| Deen sustained, and must always be sustained under 
island, have, at all times, manifested their loyalty similar circumstances. 4 
to their king, and have never failed to express their} _ In preof of the great national advantages hereto- 
indignation at the treacherous conduct of the enemies fore reaped by America from this fishery, your ex- 
of their country ; and conceiving that our existence, cellency’s memorialists need only quote the language 
as a great and independent nation must chiefly de- of Massachusetts, in June last, on a remonstrance 
pend upon our preserving the sovereignty of the seas, |t0 their government-—“Keep your land, bui give us a 
the policy ef excluding France and America from) /*hery” 
the advantages those nations have heretofore enjoy- The French, in times of tranquility, prosecuting 
ed, in times of peace, in this fishery, must be evi-| the fisheries at St. Pierre’s and Migelon, it is well 
dent to every man of observation engaged in this known, carried on an extensive and illicit commerce 
branch of commerce. with the British, residing on the coast contiguous 

By former treaties with France and the United! t? thuse islands, although they pretended that such 
States of America, these powers were allowed cer-| intercourse was contrary to a known law of their 
tain privileges on those shores, banks, coast of La-jown country, Similar illicit traffic was at the same 
bradore and in the gulph of St. Lawrence, in the| time carried on by the subjects of that nation with 
opinion of your excellency’s memorialists highly im- the English, on the coast ceded to the former on the 
politic, and which the wisdom of the British govern-| north part of the island. The entire range, between 
ment never wou'd concede, except under very pecu-|C#Pe John northward to cape Rea, was yielded to 
liar circumstances. France, and the British were prohibited by the 

By this concession to France and America, a great| French from ever fishing between those two capes. 
national benefit was lost, and a door opened to illi-| Your memorialists have learned from good authority, 
cit commerce, to the injury of the revenue, as well that France actually employed upon this north shore 
as to his majesty’s subjects engaged in the trade of|(with St. Pierre’s and Migelon) twenty thousand 
Newfoundland, and the British American colonies.|men! Excellent harbors, hardly five miles asunder, 
A facility was thereby afforded of introducing into] skirt the coasts from cape John to the straits of Belle- 
Newfoundland and those colonies, teas and other ar-| isle, affording security to ships and vessels in the 
ticles of contraband, and temptations held out to our} worst weather; and the great resort of the cod-fish 
fishermen to emigrate to the United States, and the|to the ver” mouths of these harbors, beyond what is 
superior number of their citizens who annually re- generally known upon the other shores of Newfound- 
sorted to the shores of Labradore, enabled them to/land, evince the high advantages of the north shore 
control and overawe our people on that coast, ex- |fishery, formerly possessed by France. 
cept, indeed, when a ship of war happened to be} The fishery now prosecuted with vigor by the 
within the reach of complaint. Fifteen hundred |British upon the shores heretofore enjoyed by the 
American vessels have been known to be prosecuting |French, is become very extensive, and employs a 
the fishery at one time, on the y cheadsee coast, |large proportion of our fishermen. The produce of 
bringing witn them coffee, teas, spirits and other |their industry is brought hither and carried to other 
articles of contraband. In their passage thither | ports of export, coastways, in vessels owned by the 
from their own country, they generally stop in the employers and suppliers, of the planters and fisher- 
gut of Canso, where the narrowness of the naviga-|men. Dwelling houses, substantial stages, and 
tion affords great facility to smuggling. stores, would soon rise yp in that quarter of the 

The intercourse of our fishermen with these se-| island, were it certain that-the builders would, at 
cret enemies of Britain, has an effect not less fatal| the return of peace, be allowed to retain their pro- 
to their moral character than to our fishery. The|perty. That valuable part of Newfoundland, fertile 
small planters and catchers of fish, which make the! in every thing for promoting a fishery, would, in iy 
great body of the people on the coast of Labradore,|such an event, form a populous district of great va- 7 
under the influence of notions imbibed by their dai-|lue to the mother country, not only asa fishery, but 
ly intercourse with men whose interests are at war (as it would cultivate a coast-navigation, at all times 
with ours, become dissatisfied with their supplying|an important object with government. 
merchants who are unable to meet their foreign] And believing firmly, as your excellency’s memo- 
competitors on equal ground. The next step, as ex- rialists have reason to believe, and have already 
perience shows, is the neglect of the only means in| stated, that our existence as a great and independent 
their power to discharge their debts, disobedience |nation, depends upon our dominion on the ocean, 
and insubordination follow, and finally their minds\the wise policy of shutting out those nations now 
become alienated from their own government, and|leagued in war against us, from a future participa- 
they emigrate to another to the great loss of their! tion in so important a branch of our commerce, can 
country. hardly be made a question. ; 

In times of peace, besides, the citizens of the U.| The increased advantages, since the commence- 
States resort, in great numbers, to the banks, where|ment of hostilities with America, derived, to both 
they anchor in violation of express stipulations, tojour import and export trade, having now no compe- | 7 
the great annoyance of this valuable branch of the/titors in the foreign market, and what is of the last /§ 
Newfoundland trade. Nor is it possible that the|and highest importance, the increase of our means | 
strictest vigilance is often able to detect them in the|to make mariners, while those of our enemies 
breach of such stipulations. - must, in the same proportion, be crippled, show the 
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wisdam of preserving the “vantage ground” we now the greatest injury, and on whom, also, we had pea- 


stand upon. And your excellency’s memorialists 
feel the more urgent in their present representation, 
as the prospects, which happily have recently opened 
in Europe, may afford a well-grounded hepe that 
the time is net very remote when negociations may 
be opened for the reiiurn of permanent peace. 

From the protection afford to the trade of this 
island by vour excellency, vs well as: by his excelien- 
ey sir John B. Warren, a great number of fishing 
vessels, having gone to Labradore from Nova Scotia, 
the number of men employed on the Labradore 
shores this season has been double, and the absence 
of their former intruders has enabled them to fish un- 
molested. Your excellency’s memorialists beg to 
press‘upon your serious consideration, of which 
they cannot too often urge ‘the important policy, 
should, fortunately, the circumstances of Europe 
ultimately éncourage such a hope, of wholly exclud- 
ing foreigners from sharing again in the advantages 
of a fishery, from which a large preportion of our 
best national defence will be derived. . 3 

“From the proofs ‘your excellency has manifested, 
during ‘your excellency’s short residence in Yew- 
foundland, of solicitude for the prosperity of this 
trade, and from your excellency’s high character in 
i proj@ssion, most justly viewed as the salvation, as 
well as admiration, of oppressed nations, and upon 
which ulone we can rely tor a continuance of that 
prosperity, your excellency’s memorialists confident- 
ly hope, that your eXxcelleicy will, oa your return 
to Engiand, lay this, their humble representation, 
before his majesty’s government, and give it that 


er to retaliate the wrongs suffered. ‘The other, im- 
dependent of these high considerations, was beyond 
our reach, and untangible by us in every respect— 
shaving neither “ships, culonies or commerce.” Thé 
War wes ourown, and for ourselves we will make 
peace: but it does not seem to me advantageous, thay 
‘the course of events should enable the enemy to 
wage war with greater force, or place lim on a 
higher ground when peace’ is to be made. If the 
downtal of Napoleon Bonaparte shall give repose to 
a suffering world; (on principles that repose may be 
salely enjoyed,) his fall was a glorious event, and all 
met should rejoice at it—-but if its effect shall be to 
cast on our shores the congregated ruffians of twenty 
years compaigns—that portion of the immense Lu- 
ropecn arraies which, unfiued to return to civil life,’ 
our enemy and‘his allies may be glad to find employ- 
ment tor, ordispose of, on any terms—we apprehend 
the American people will have'no reason to exult that 
the Hoirbons are restored. = * .s 

It rernains’ to be seen whether Great Britain is 
that “just and magnanimous” nation that her friends 
have represented her to be. The instructions to our 
ministers at Gotienbure were made out without re- 
ference to the then condition or any changes ex;.cct- 


b, 





edin Europe. It was universally agreed that these 
instructions were of avery liberal character. Mr. 
| Bayard’s appointment to and accéptance of a part 
inthe mission (from his high standing with that sec- 





| tion of the people of the United States that talked so 


much of “french influence,’) While it assured all 
men that France had nothing to do with the matter, 


support which the high importance of the case de-/ eusranteed the sincere desire of this government for 


mands. JAMES MACBRAIRE, Chairman. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 8th Nov. 1813. . 
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honorable peace with England. If peace flows from 
the Gottenburg mission, I will glad’y acknowledge 
I have done injustice to the views of the British go- 
vernment; and will give to others the credit of bet- 
ter discerning her character than I did.—But if, (as 
lapprehend will be the case, unless restrained by 
the continental powers) that government rises in its 





THE LATE YonFIGN NFWs.—The few speculations 
or remarks that we haye to offer on the late very) 
important intelligence, (see Cunonicue) are inserted | 
in this place,—because, except as they may effect! 
ourselves we have no immediaté interest in the 
changes made. The power to have prevented them! 
was in the French people; as they did not pievent| 
them, we admit that they wished them—let every 
Hation “manage its own concerns in its own way.” 

Though some part of the details are wanting, p«r- 
ticularly those that relate to the abdication of. Bo- 
naparte, it is impossible to doubt the general accu- 
facy of the things represented’ The great barrier to 
the ambition of owr encmy ‘is cast down, and, with it, 
his resources to do us injury are mightily increased; 
while his necessity for the great force and energy 
these latter‘times -have produced is so materially 
essened, as to enabie him to cause us incalculable} 
irouble and ‘loss. :— Si 

But we do not, on this account, repent us that 
we declared war against England. By no means? 
Had the present state of Europe existed 8 or 10 
years ago, and the same causes of offence existed, 
it will be admitted that the United States would 
have resorted to arms ‘at that time. The injuries 
siffered from the two great belligerents was the real 
cause Why war was not waged against one of them 
tong before'18i2—to fight doth, (for doth had tres- 


pretersions; and, instead of granting our just de- 
mands, shall propose to deprive us of what was in- 
contestibly our right, than will others zweful'y con- 
fess that they were mistaken. | 
Immense interests are yet to be settled by the 
European nations. Many kingdoms, states and co- 
lonies have changed masters—the ad justnient of the 
claims of the several powers and of individuals, ap- 
pears the most difficult of any thing that the histo- 
ry of the world has presented. A thousand questi- 
Ons, as to these, rush upon the mind—but as they do 
not directly belong ‘to our affairs we shall content 
ourselves with recording the incidents of the times; 
proposing, on account of their importance, to devote, 
for a while, a larger portion of the RreisTrER to the 
insertion of foreign state papers, &c. than hitherto. 
As td ourselves, we abate nothing of the ground 
we took—-nor will we abate any thing- A general 
peace in Europe may induce our enemy to believe 
that his pretensions are the less important to him; 
and, as he will have no need to exercise them, they 
may be considered as ‘not so immediately interesting 
to us—and, possibly, by mutual good dispositions, 
some arrangements may be made on reciprocal prin- 
ciples, that, while it does not affect the pride of 
Great Britain, may secure the rights of the United 
States. 
The London papers say very little on American 





passed on ottrrights) was chimerical; yet with one or 
the other, or both,- we were ‘so situated, that, ho- 
norably to. contend’tor our rights or basely to surren- 
der them, were the only alternatives presented. So 
placed by the strange state of the world, we select- 


affairs. ‘The following paragraphs are from one of 
the 8th of April— 

Ministers, it is said, have given the American com- 
missioners to understand, that they will enter into 
no discussion with them, until the question of the 





ed for our enemy the nation which had done us much 


&-¢ , tie 


hostages has been disposed of, as they are determin. 
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ed it shall. make no part of the negociations for 
perce. 

Twenty-five thousand troops are forthwith to be 
transported to America; and, already, the public 


Britisu rrosrrers. From the New-York Gazette. 
A letter from Bermuda, of the 29th April, con- 
tains the following extract of a leiter from Mr. £ilis, 
chairman of the court of directors of the East-India 


mind is prepared for the exertion of ail our strength, !Company. 


in bringing back that froward people to wiconditionul 
submission. 

A Halifax paper of May 25, has this article— 

“The only obstacle whigh now remaiis to univer- 
cal peace 18s the dynasty of Virginia—and the western 
hemisphere needs its downfall as much as Europe 
required that of Bonaparte!” 2 | 

We should have thought that ¢his thing had been 
made nearer home. 


By way of Miortreal, we have London dates of the, 


99nd, and Paris of the 18th April. ‘The’ following 
paragraphs are important. 

Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard, were in London 17th 
April. 
Messrs. Clay and Russell. 

The latesi accounts from London state, that 25,000 
troops were about embarking for Quebec, and 10,000 
for Halifax. 

Quebec, May 27.—H. M. ship Dover, is be!ow with 
troops and sailors from England. The forerunner 
of ‘tlie fleet. . 

Vactuasie art. The following is a description of 
the rich service of plate, presented commodore Prn- 
ay by the inhabitants of Boston. 

A Salver of an oblong square shape, 23 inches 
long, by 16 1-2 wide, with a bright gadroon edge. 

Two Ice Pails, or decanter coolers, barrel shape, 
hooped round with a bright gadroon edge at top and 
bottom. ' 

‘I'wo Pitchers, of a large size, Chinese shape, with 
tops and bright gadroons at top and bottom. 

Two dozen “J'umblers, plain barrel shape, with 
gadroons at bottom. 

Wine Glass Coolers, each to hold a dozen glasses, 
oblong square shape, standing on feet with balls, 
ornamented with a bright gadroon at bottom, and 
narrow rim at top, impressed with an oaken leaf. 

A coffee Pot, Tea Pot, Sugar Bason, Cream Ewer, 
Tea Cadie, and Slop Bowl,—all of oblong shapes, 
standing on feet with balls at the corners, ornament- 
ed with deep borders, impressed with’ roses and 
leaves, and with bright gadroons at top and bottom. 

Urrum Horcm? The people of Boston are very 
immoral and very irreligious, or the late senate of 
Massachusetts were unwise. The latter, “right solemn- 
iy” resolved that “it did not become a moral and re- 
ligious people to rejoice at our victoriés,” but the 
former have feasted commodore Perry, and made 


him a very substantial compliment of a rich services 


of plate, for gaining one. 

Peace. The JVew-York papers say— We learn that 
a letter has been received from the hon. Mr. Bayard, 
one of our mission to Gottenburgh, stating as his 
opinion, the restoration of the Bourbon family on 
the throne of France, and the settlement of our dif- 
ferences with England in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 


A traper. A fellow called “Governor Gorden,” | 


an inhabitant of Block island, appears to be the chief 
purchaser of the prize goods sent into that place by 
the “Bulwark ;” from whence, doubtless, he mana- 
ges to send his articles to the main land. Wearing 
apparel seems in demand, from the frequent robbe- 
ries of the Bulwark. 

‘ Razer. The Saturn razee, stationed off New- 


York, when she was a seventy-four gun ship, dis- 
charged 2040lbs. of metal; but since she has been 
cut down and repucep, for the purpose of fighting 


os of our frigates, throws 2136ibs !——--Poor John 
Bulls 


No news had been received of the arrival of| 


He says, “notwithstanding the sudden decline 
that has taken place of all articles of American pro4 
duce, I would advise you to retain. J have had an 
explanation with ministers, there is nothing compro- 
mised to his majesty’s government in the despatches 
by the schooner Bramble to affect the commercial 
linterests. The American commissioners must have 
ifull powers to effect even their temporary interests. 

3efore we can enter into any kind of negociations 
whatever, they must relinquish their supposed right 
of claiming British born subjects by right of adop- 
tion, but more particularly of seamen.” 

GuTTEN BURG MIssion.—The Britisl have appoint- 
ed ministers to meet our commissioners at Gotten- 
burg, so said the paper received a few days ago— 
ocr The last accounts are silent on the matter. 

Burrato is rapidly rising from its ashes. The fol- 
lowing buildings have been recently erected : 

23 houses, occupied principally by families. 

3 taverns, 
4 dry good and grocery stores. 

12 grocer and other shops. 

3 offices. 

30 (or 40) huts (or shantas.) 

Gry. Jackson has been received by his fellow ci- 
tizens of Tennessee with distinguished honors ; rich- 
ly deserved and liberally conterred. The republic 
is not ungrateful. 

Unnecessary. IJVilliam Mayton, sailing master of 
the Ramillies, held in custody for the safety of Jo- 
shua Penny, latelv effected his escape from the jail 
in Providence, R.I. Penny has been returned, and 
oo would have been released, without this trou- 

e. 

A renecapno. “One renegado is worse than ten 
Turks.” The printer in Wova Scotia, who is the 
most virulent in his abuse of the “yankees” and their 
government, was the publisher of an English paper 
in Massachusetts, not long ago. 

From Derroit.—Chilicothe, May 26.—We have in- 
formation up to the 15th inst. Captain Gratiot, of 
the corps of engineers, had ascended with a de- 
tachment to the upper end of lake St. Clair to build 
a fort, on some favorable point, for the purpose of 
cutting off the communication of the Indians with 
Mackina. The British, it is believed, are building 
boats on lake Simcoe. A gun-boat with two six 
pounders and 80 men has been sent from Detroit to 
lake Huron, to ascertain the enemy’s strength and 
movements in that quarter. British deserters are 
daily arriving at Detroit—they state, that the marine 
store-house at Kingston, which contained the sails, 
rigging and equipments intended for the new British 
vessels, was recently burnt with allitscontents. Of 
this fact there is no doubt. 

Five pieces of ordnance sunk in the river Thames, 
have been raised and taken to Detroit. 

The great council with the northern Indians will 
commence at Greenville, on the frontiers of this 
state, on the 20th day of June. 

Montreal, May 4.—On Wednesday evening, cap- 
tain Jarvois arrived in town from Kingston, with 
the garrison flag of Oswego. On Thursday it was 
elegantly displayed at the porch of the government 
house, and at half past 2, a royal salute was fired 
from the citadel in honor of the brilliant expedition 
against Oswego. 

The British government has ordered medals to 
be given to such English officers of the militia, or | 
regulars as distinguished themselves in “the cap- 
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ture of Detroit;” “the defeat of the army under 
eral Hampton, October 29, 1813;” or “the de- 
feat of the army under general Wilkinson, Novem- 
ber 11, 1813.” 
Head-quarters, Montreal, adjutant general’s office, 
Qist May, 1814. 

GENERAL onvEn.—His excellency the governor in 
chief and commander of the forces, has received a 
despatch from the right honorable the earl of Ba- 
thurst, secretary of state, conveying the marked 
approbation of his royal highness the prince regent, 
of the skill and judgment of his officers, and the 
gallantry and discipline of the troops, so conspicu- 
ously displayed in the capture of fort Niagara, by 
assault, and the subsequent operations on that fron- 
tier—and commanding that the high approbation of 
his royal highness the prince regent, be immediately 
conveyed to lieut. gen. Drummond, major generals 
Rialand Vincent, and to colonel Murray, and the 
militia forces engaged on this distinguished service; 
and further, their adherents, for their gallant ex- 
ertions. 

His excellency directs that this general order be 
read to the troops under arms. 

EDWARD BAYNES, 
Adjutant-general, N. A 


BritisH proctamMatTion—By the honorable sir A'exan- 
der Cochrane, \K. B. vice admiral of the red, and 
commander in chief of his majesty’s ships and ves- 
sels, upon the North American station, &e. Esc. Ec. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
WHEREAS it has been represented to me, that 

many persons now resident in the Unrrep Srares, 

have expressed a desire to withdraw therefrom, with 


Thursday last took his departure for the southward. 
We understand that. the convention entered into be- 
tween general Winder and adjutant general Baynes, 
for an exchange of prisoners, has not been ratified 
by the president of the U.S. And that those pri- 
soners who have returned to the United States, in 
consequence of this arrangement, are to be consi- 
dered as prisoners on parole.—It is understood the 
president refused to ratify the convention m conse- 
quence of its not having been concluded on a basis of 
reciprocity, relative to the hostages retained. 


MILITARY. 
A military expedition, about 200 men in five barg- 
es, under the command of gov. Clark, left St. Louis 
onthe Ist of May, for Prairie du Chien,' supposed 
with a view of building a fort there and making a 
station to keep in check the Sioux, Winnebagoe and 
Felsavome indians, lately stirred up to hostility by 
the infamous British agent Dickson. There have 
been several murders by them. 
Campbell's expedition —We have seen a letter from 
col. Campbell, (says the Wational Intelligencer of the 
6th) whe commanded the expedition from Erie and 
destroyed the property of individuals in the enemy’s 
country at Long Point, in which the colonel says, 
“this expedition was undertaken by me without or- 
ders, and upon my own responsibility. We also un- 
derstand that a court of enquiry into the colonel’s 
conduct is ordered. 
(CP Since the return of colonel Campbell, the 
British have burned the houses that he left standing! 
There is a gathering of troops all along the South- 
ern coast to meet the enemy. 
The Creeks. A letter to the editor of the Recistrr 


{ 


a view of entering into his majesty’s service, or of|says—the South Carolina volunteers, and North Ca- 


being received as free settlers into some of his ma- 
jesty’s colonies, 

This is therefore to give notice, 
That all. those who may be disposed to emigrate 
from the Uniren Srares, will with their families, 
be received on board his majesty’s ships or vessels 
of war, or at the military posts that may be estab- 
lished upon or near the coast of the Unrrep States, 
when they will have their choice of either entering 


rolina militia, chiefly remained at fort Jackson (on 
the scite of old fort Toulouse)—the Tallissee king 
(reported to have been killed in one of gen. Floyd’s 
battles with the Creeks) is with our army—he has 
been regarded as a great prophet; is more than 100 
years old, from appearance; bent almost double; 
with a head as white as snow. The friendly Creeks 
want much to destroy this old man; but Weatherford 
moves among them unmolested and they tremble in 


into his majesty’s sea or land forces, or of being sent|his presence. The indians lately hostile were com- 
as FREE settlers, to the British possessions in North|ing in daily. JM’ Queen, the half-breed, remained on 
America or the West Indies, where they will meet) the Kahabaw, or, as some thought near the Perdido. 


with all due encouragement. 


Given under my hand at Bermuda, this 2nd 


day of April, 1814. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, 
By command of the vice admiral, 
WILLIAM BALHETCHET. 


“BRITAIN’S DOMAIN.’—Since the declaration of 


Copy of a letter from veneral Gaines to the secretary 
of war. 

Head-quarters, Sackett’s Harbor, May 30th, 1614. 
Srin—Major Apling, of the Ist rifle regiment, with 
a small detachment placed under his command for 
the purpose of protecting the naval stores coming 
from Oswego, having got safely into Sandy creek, 


war up to this day, (June 10) more than one THOV- 
sanp British vessels, prizes to American cruizers, 
ave satisfactorily accounted for—that is, have safely 
arrived in our ports or were destroyed at sea, di- 
vested of their valuable effects, &e. &e. 

Prisoners.—The Chilicothe Fredonian, of May 
24, informs us that 59 British prisoners of war en- 
camped at that place were put in close confinement, 
by order of the president of the United States. We 
are not informed or the cause of this proceeding.— 
Some of the hostages lately released from the peni- 
tentiary at Frankfort, Ky. have passed Chilicothe on 
their way to Pittsburg, where they will wait for or- 
ders to proceed ta Montreal on parole. 

The confinement of the prisoners may possibly be 
connected with the circumstances alluded to in the 
following: 

Priatrspurnen, Way 26.—In our last was noticed 
the arrival of general W inder—since which he has 


was this morning attacked by a detachment from 
the British navy; and after an action of ten minutes, 
beat and captured the whole of the enemy’s force, 
without the loss of a man excepting one indian. 
The loss of the enemy is 13 killed, 28 wounded, 
and 133 taken; with four large and as many small 
boats. Amongst the prisoners are two post-captains, 
four lieutenants of the navy, one captain of marines 
and two lieutenants, and two midshipmen. The 
Captain of marines and one midshipman are badly 
wounded. 
Major Apling’s detailed report will be forwarded 
as soon as received. 
Most respectfully, I am, &c. 

G. P. GAINES, Brig. gen. comdg. 


Te the hon. John Armstrong, 
Department of war, Washington. 


Copy. of a letter from commodore Chauncey to the 
secretary of the navy, dated 











been to Canada and returned to this place, and on 


U. S. ship Superior, Sackett’s Harbor, May 39, ng 
Sin—The mail being about closing, I have 0” 
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sme to state to you, that we have been so fortunate 
as to capture four of the enemy’s boats at Sandy 
creek. I believe we have about 200 prisoners, 
amongst them two captains, but whether post or 
commanders, I hive not yet learnt. ' 

I shall have the honor of giving you the particu- 
jars to-morrow. I have the honor to be, &c. 

' JSAAC CHAUNCEY. 

Hon. William Jone?, secretary of the navy. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS.—From the Albany Argus 
E.ctra, June 4.—Extract of a letter from Sackett’s 
Harbor, dated on Thursduy last, May 31.—“I embrace 
the earliest opportunity of giving you as accurate an 
account as I possibly can at present obtain, of an 
action Which took place yesterduy morning, sixteen 
miles from this village. 

“A number of our boats, coming from Oswego 
with cannon and rigging for the new vessels, put 
into Saidy creek—being well manned with s.ilors, 
riflemen and indians, under tie command of captain 
Woolsey, of the navy; who on entering the creek dis- 
patched an express to this place for reinforcements. 
The mounted dragoons, under captain Harris; ihe 
marines, under captain Smith; the heavy and light 
artillery, under lieutenant-c lonel Mitchell, who so 
lately signalized themselves at Oswego, and a few 
infantry, were sent as a reinforcement, though they 
did not arrive till the business was over. 

“Our commander apprehending an attack, placed 
the riflemen and indians in the woods, on each side 
of the creek, and sent a few raw militia, with the 
show of opposing the enemy’s landing. The plan 
succeeded. The militia retreated on the first fire, 
pursued by the enemy; but as soon as they had passed 
the indians -nd riftemen, who were in ambush, these 
last attacked them in the rear, while a battery of 
four field pieces opened upon them in front. Thus 
cut off in their retreat, after a smart action of twenty 
minutes, in which they had 20 killed and 40 or 50 
wounded, the whole force of the enemy, 137 in 
number, surrendered with their gun-boats, five in 
number. 

“One of these boats carried a 68 lb. carronade, 
one a long 32, one a long 24, one two long 12’s and 
one 2 brass pieces, one of which they threw over- 
board. Not a man escaped to carry the news to-sir 
James. There were among the enemy’s killed, one 
lieutenant of marines and one midshipman ; among 
the prisoners are 2 post captains, one the commander 
of the Wolf, 4 lieutenants and 4 midshipmen. The 
British force consisted of sailors and marines. Our 
loss was one indian killed and three wounded. The 
prisoners were conducted to this place last evening 
by the militia. 

“ An express has this moment arrived bringing an 
account, that last night, another gun boat from the 
fleet, with 36 men, went up the creek in search of 
their comrades, when they were attacked and cap- 
tured after a few shot. 

“ The enemy have captured one of our boats from 
Oswego, having on board two 32 pounders and an 
18 inch cable. This will not retard our operations, 
48 we have both spare cables and guns.” 

4 letter to the editor of the Columbian, dated Onon- 
digo, May 3), says, “On Friday last we had another 
callon our militia for the protection of the cannon, 
Ke. at Oswego and Oswego Falls. This is the third 
‘ume we have been called out for that purpose, in 
less than a month. The second time I went with 
about sixty of our red brethern, of the Onondaga 
tribe, | These, together with 1500 militia, formed 
the reinforcement we then gave col. Mitchell. We 
have now about 500 militia, 150 of Harrison’s rifle- 


from three gun-boats, but were driven on board their 
boats with a quick step, leaving from twelve to fif- 
teen of their number killed, besides a nur. ber wound- 
ed.. Iam this day credibly informed that the hea- 
viest of our cannon, cables, &c. embarked on Sa- 
turday evening last, with a fair wind and a pretty 
good prospect of getting them safe into a creek near 
Sackett’s arbor, from whence they may be carri 
by land, without difficulty, to the harbor.” 

A letter to the same from Plattsburg, May 2), 
says, We are to have a new organization of tle 
army. Gen. Izard’s command will be, sixteen res;i- 
ments of infantry, as follows: 4:h, Sth, 6th, 10th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 29th, 30th, Sist, 33d, 
34th, 37th, and 45th, which are to be made com- 
plete. General Winder is to be chief of the staff. 


| Brigadiers Macomb, Smith and Bissel, I think with 








this force, will be able to We have be- 
tween two and three hundred recruits at Sackett’s 
Ilarbor. These will be ordered to join immediately.” 


Head-quarters, Buffalo, May 21, 1814. 

GENERAL ORDERS.—The brigadier general com- 
manding has the high pleasure of announcing to the 
troops on this frontier, that he has received official 
intelligence of a most brilliant action fought by a 
detachment U.S. troops under lieut. col. Mitchell, 
of the third artillery, stationed at Oswego, in which 
less than three hundred Americans gallantly resisted 
eighteen hundred British land troops, aided and 
covered in their attempts to land, by the whole fleet 
of the enemy on lake Ontario. In the action of the 
first day, the enemy’s boats were driven back at eve- 
ry point with a prodigious slaughter on his part, pro- 
portionate to his excess of numbers. The next day, 
the British general divided his force into several 
parts, and thus advanced upon lieut. col. Mitchel, 
in three or four detachments at once, each of them 
superior to our little band. Lieut. col. Mitchell, 
however, retained his position, and did not retreat, 
until he had destroyed the small amount of public 
preperty at Oswego; he then fell back twelve mies 
to the principal deposit, took a new position and put 
che enemy at defiance. The enemy prudently de- 
clined following him, and has since evacuated Oswe- 
go, after having sustained a signal defeat in his first 
attempt to land, and having been totally disappoint- 
ed in his hopes of plunder. 

A national salute will be fired this morning, at 10 
o’clock, by captain Towson, in honor of lieut. col. 
Mitchell and his Spartan band. The whole line of 
troops will be under arms at the same hour. By 
command, G. D. Smrru, brigade major. 

W. SCOTT. 

On the 12th inst. the British fleet consisting of 4 
ships, and 5 gun-boats, appeared at the mouth of 
Genessee River, and demanded the public property; 
general Porter arrived from Canandaigua, while the 
flag was on shore, and answered that the place would 
be defended to the last extremity: the enemy then 
threw a number of rockets, shells and shot of every 
description, and made a demand of surrender, which 
was refused, and upon which the enemy stood out 
of the river, anchored off the town, and disappeared 
the next day. 

NAVAL. 

It was reported at Plattsburg that captain Pring, 
who commanded the British flotilla on Champlain, 
was arrested immediately on his return—charged 
with cowardice and disobedience of orders, in not 
taking the battery at the mouth of Otter creek and 
blockading our squadron. 

Com. Macdonough was off Plattsburg, with his 
fleet on the 29th ult.—one ship, one schooner, one 





men, and 200 Oneida indians, on the ground. ‘The 
€nemy attempted to land on Thursday morning last, 


sloop and ten galleys. He is fully equal, if not su- 
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perior to the enemy on the lake, and waited for a 
jew more seamen for offensive operations—they pro- 
bably arrived 5.or 6 days ago. Tie people on the 
shores of Champlain appeared satisfi-d that the ene- 
my would not trouble them this season. 

We are for were] building another frigate at 
Sackett’s Harber. It was thought she would be’ 
launched from the 6th to 10th of this instant; and 
every thing was nearly ready to fit her out imme- 
diately. We have had a report that the enemy was 
building an 80 gun ship at Kingston; nay, some of] 
our industrious editors had neariy planked her up! 
But it seems probable they are not increasing their 
force at all. They still blockaded the Aurdor, for 
the purpose of preventing supplies hy water. The 
story that they were to receive two frigates in frame 
from Engiand, is “very like a whale.” it would 
take them longer to carry them up the St. Lawrence, 
than to build them at Ainesion, without regarding 
the time consumed to put them together, piank 
them, &c. &c.—By a late letter from Sacketi’s Har-! 
bor, it appears that the British are informed of every 
thing that is doing there—so much for the honesty 
of our people, and the better skill of the enemy in 
espionage. A British officer meeting one of our 
lieutenants in a flag, told him the precise number of: 
guns that the Superior had mounted—the letter 
adds—**One other remark made by the British officer 
may give rise to speculations, relative to the future 
course of the war. He is said to have observed that, 
we need not expect that they would be such fools. 
as to engage our squadron when all our vessels were, 
completed—but that they should retire into Kings- 
ton.’ If this be true, it puts at rest the reports of the, 
building of other ships at Kingston, and the proba- 
bility of a battle on the lake—and may lead to prog- 
nostications to suit the fancy of every politician. In 
fact the idea of a general naval engagement is losing 
ground with the citizens at thegHarbor, and Kings- 
ton is talked of as the scene of action.” 

Admiral Cochrane was at Bermuda May 18. Itis 
said that certain merchants of Hatifux are about to 
petition him to except some of the ports of the U. 
Stites from the general blockade. 

The Majestic razee, a frigate, sloop of war anda 
brig, are off the South Carolina and Georgia coasts. 
Two frigates and a brig have appeared off North. 
Carolina. 

It is stated in a wav that seems entitled to credit, 
that 17 were killed and 47 wounded on board the 
Maidstone frigate by the gun-boats under com. Lewis, 
off New London, The vessel was very much shat- 
tered. 

Two British frigates have been lying close off 
Portsmouth, N. H. for sometime, without exciting 
alarm, preparations being made for a larger force.—, 
The enemy in Boston bay have burnt a Swedish brig: 
“for attempting to violate the blockade.” 

A late order of the British admiralty regulating 
convoys, is a high compliment to the enterprize of; 
our seamen. It does not appear, from the strong 
forces ordered to conduct merchant ships to and fro, 
that their lordships are altogether sure the “winds 
and waves are Britain’s wide domain.” 

Peacock and Epervier. The master of a vessel, 
that was under convoy of the Epervier, has arrived 
at Bermuda, and reports, that from the “almost in- 
cessant cannonading [of the Peacock] she must 
have been of much superior farce to the Epervier.” 
A very rational conclusion. 

The schooner William and John, from Machias 
for Boston, was chased into Dyer’s Bay by the British 
schooner Bream. Captain Alien ran his vessel 
ashore, and, assisted by his crew, four in number, 


security. They then prepared to defend the vessa 
to destroy which a barge with seven men armed, wa 


{«pproaching. Captain A. having concealed his mer, 


when the barge came near, ordered the enemy 4 
keep off—at which they laughed very heartily y 
they advanced—being within sure shot, the crew 
the schooner fired—two of the Englishmen wep 
kitled and two mortally wounded, every ball taking 
effect. Cuptain 4. having reserved his fire, on leve, 
ling his piece se terrified the suryivors that they cal, 
el for quarters and surrendered. Soon afier tj 
Bream sent ina flag to ascertain the event of th 
affair, and, after the proper ceremonies, an exchen; 
of prisoners took place, and the enemy was permy. 
ted to carry off his wounded, leaving the barge arp. 
ed with a swivel, and all the muskets, cutlasses, ayj 
pistols, the prize ef the conquerors. Another a. 
count says that captain Allen demanded, and it wy 
agreed to, that 25 dollars a head be paid for the px. 
soners, that'a boat with 600 dojlars of property th 
Bream had captured be released, and a written obj, 
gation that they should permit him to proceed 
his present vovage unmolested! ; 
The enemy force in the Chesapeake bay is stated 
present ta consist of she Albion and Dragon, 74, 
the Loire and Acasta irigates, one er two brigs, anf 
two schooners, under ruffian Ceckéurn. They har 
about 80 negroes, of both sexes, on Tangier island- 
the men are exercised with muskets ; but the oft 
cers say “they can make nothing of the ‘dé 
black yankees, for, in going through the firings, the 
all invariably turn away their heads or shut thet 
eyes when they pull the trigger ’ The British make 
occasional excursions on the shore and up the bay; 
but may be considered as rather inactive—perhap, 
ashamed of the durdarisms of the last summer tha 
wait reinforcements for honorable attack. On th 
29th ult. 4 or 500 of them entered Pamgoteaugie 
creck, on the Eastern shore of Virginia; and befor 
they could be opposed except by about 30 of the me 
litia, they robbed one person of his bacon and pou! 
try, killed a pig, and stripped some negroes of thet 
clothing—and also pillaged the house of a poor maj, 
“not able to pay ten dollars,” taking from him 
the only bed he had, and breaking his wife’s spr 
ning wheel to pieces! But the “magnanimous Britons,’ 
prid for these petty depredations. The little par 


jof militia was retreating to gain a favorable pos: 


tion, without firing ; but the audacity of a negr, 
in uniform, perhaps a captain or colonel in “/is mé- 
jesty’s service,’ provoked reseatment—leave wi 
given—a private fired, and the negro fell. A gene 
ral fre followed, and the enemy by a precipitate re 
treat probably saved himself from capture, as the 
2ad regiment was rapidly collecting to cut him © 
from his boats. It is said he had 8 killed and 16 
wounded. Our people were forced to abandon * 
small piece of artillery, which, however, they spikes 
This was the only loss they suffered. Swords, pikes 
cartridge boxes, several hundred ball cartridges 
&e. were found on the field of battle, with much 
blood. The negro had four dollars in his pocket 
‘OcpThe enemy acknowledges a loss of 5 killed and 
6 wounded ; but says he killed thirty-five of the mr 
litia—(being five more than opposed him), 
Extract of a letter from Joshua Barney, Esg. ©" 
manding the U. S. flotilla in the. Chesapeake, to tht 
secretary of the navy, dated | 
Patoxent, June 3, 1814. 
On the 1st inst. at 8 A. M. we got under way from 
this place. At9 the galley and look-out boat sign 
ed the enemy, a brig and schooner below us, the 
wind light from the northward and inclined to calm 
we gave chase, sails and oars, and came up ¥) 





stripped her of her sails, and carried them off for, 


them very fast. On approaching, I found that they 
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ler the weather shore. The Scorpion worked in 





larly gun-boat 137 (with provisions)—the ene- 
s force very little astern, finding I must lose No. 
or risk an engagement, I brought the Scorpion 


to row and tow her in, the tide and wind being 





; immediately at this moment No. 138 and my- 
opened a fire on the large schr. who was lead- 
in with a number of barges; she immediately 
up and got her boats ahead to tow her off, my 
res rowed down upon her and the other schrs. 
and Mi cive them a number of shot at long distance.— 
wie then gave up the’chase, got under way with the 
d— pion and gun-boats, and returned into port with 
oft Mime flotilla. During the firing the enemy advanc- 
—1 RRS barge which threw rockets ; but as they cannot 
they Mm@irected with any certainty, they did no execu- 
het (i: but I find they can be thrown further than we 
altpur shot, and conclude from this essay this will 
bayifmmeir mode of warfare against the flotilla. The 





a ge 
148, now anchored off the mouth of this river, the 


they schr. with her—the barges play about all day 
| the other sclirs. have gone down the bay, I pre- 
igit ie for more force, in which case some attempt 
fore probably be made to attack us. We lay about 
Me ees up the river (in sight) I shall observe their 

ons and act accordingly. Inow regret not hav- 
thet Murnaces for hot shot. Ina day or two I expect 
may waeremy will make their arrangements, and if the 

‘ that are ir this neighborhood were ordered to 
ep 'sce F conceive a good use might be made of 


pil Bias @ letter from commodore Barney to the seere- 


well, but the gun-boats being in the rear, par-| 


gun-boat No. 138 to anchor ; sent men on board [| 


instus. Signaled my barges to return and join} 


ere two schooners, one a full rigged, shewing nine ,sent Mr. Taylor with a small detachment of seamen 
rtsona side. They made signals and fired guns :|and a 6 pounder, to her assistance ; they were ac- 
hen off S?. Jerome’s we discovered a large ship un- companied by a company of militia. ' This morning, 
r way, and that she had dispatched a number of|the British brig Nimrod stood close in shore and an- 
recs to the assistance of the schooners. Unfortu-;chored near the Swedish vessel, which had been run 
tely at this time the wind shifted to S. W.andjonshore. After driving the people out of her, under 
ually, which brought the ship to windward of us cover of their guns, they succeeded in boarding and 
under a press of sails steering for Point-Look- (setting fire to her. The militia collecting in consi- 
it—of course could cut us off from the Potomac. }|derable number, with two 12 pounders, and two gun 
hen made the signal for Patuxent, and was follow-| boats, making their appearance, the enemy precipi- 
by a 74, three’schooners and seven barges, with | tately left her anchorage and stood out. Iregreét to 
esh wind, squally and rain (bad for my douts. J—|state that one of the militia was killed, and that 
14 P.M. we doubled round Cedar Point in the|Isaac Basset, 0. s. belonging to the flotilla, lost a 
uth of the river, the barges in all sail, as the|/leg; Thomas Scar, o. s. of the flotilla is missing. 
d had hauled to the westward, and rowed up} The brig has been got off, and most of her cargo 


will be saved. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


O. H. PERRY. 
Hon. Wm. Jones, seeretary of the navy. 


- 








a 


CHRONICLE. 


IMPORTANT EUROPEAN NEWS. 
By arrivals at the eastward we have Paris and 
London dates of the 17th and 19th of April—they 
give us accounts of incalculable interest to Europe, 
and of no small importance to America. 
The historian has never recorded events so mo- 
mentous and important to the world at large as the 
rise, progress and termination of the French revo- 
lution :-—the end of it (doubtless divested some months 
befure_) appears fully completed. 
Paris capitulated on the SIst of March—the ar< 
ticles were signed on the part of the inhabitants by 
the aids-de-camp of marshals Mortier and Marmont, 
in theirname. The emperor of Russia and king of 
Prussia entered immediately, and were received by 
an immense multitude of the people with the warm- 
est acclamations. The white ( Bourbon) cockade 
was mounted by the national guard and all the inha- 
bitants. The emperor of Russia took up his quar- 
ters at the house of Tul?eyrand, “prince of Bene- 
vento.” Shortly after he issued the following de- 
elaration— 
“The armies of the allied powers have occupied 
the French capital. ‘he allied sovereigns meet the 
Wishes of the French nation. 
They declare, that if the conditions of peace re- 
quired stronger guarantees when the object in view 
was the restraining of Bonaparte’s ambition, they 
ought to be more favorable, as soon as by returning 





pe tury of the navy, dated 

3 
gM, June 4th, 1814. to be g 
sm i—The bearer of the enclosed, on his way to!toa wise goverument, France herself shall offer the 
| WERE diown, met major Stwart, with 300 men of|assurance of tranquility. The allied sovereigns pro- 
Ben et, marching to Cedar Point; the major has/claim, therefore, 
an vith me, 


of Mec c™y the same as yesterday, except the re- 
pf 4 schooner from below—the weather thick, 
owing so that I cannot well discover their| 
‘ke nts. The major sends off an officer with 
‘kes, to the secretary of war, by whom this goes. 
ce, ME St informed that the enemy landed last 
. if (' Cedar Point, carried off several negroes 


) 
} 


Y nsiderable stock, from a plantation belonging 
nd Sewall. Respectfully yours, 
i JOSHUA BARNEY. | 


m. Jones, Secry of the Navy. 
on the above nothing particular has oc- 


‘That they will treat no more with Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, or With any of his family : 

That they respect the integrity of ancient Frarce, 
such as it existed under her legitimate kings ; they 
may even do more, because they always profess the 
principle that, for the happiness of Europe, France 
ought to be great and strong : 

That they will recognise and guarantee the consti- 
tution which the French nation shall give itself. 
They accordingly invite the senate to appoint a pro- 
vincial government, capable of providing for the 
want of administration, and of preparing such a 
constitution as may be adapted to the French peo- 

le. 








Y ¢ letter from captain Perry to the secretary 


4 e navy, 
, ’ _ _ Newport, May 31, 1814. 
de “ant evening I received information that a 


the bts "pe was chased into the East passage by 
ia. ME Of 8 English vepsel of war. I immediately 





The intentions which I have expressed are com- 
mon to me with all the allied powers. 
ALEXANDER. 
( Countersigned_) Count pr NussELropr, 
Secretary of state. 
Paris, Marth Sl, 1814, 3 o'clock, P. U.? 
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As recommended, a provisional government was plan of the constitution presented to it by the py, 
on the instant established, ‘7'a//eyrand president ;|visional government, in execution of the act of the 
and the conservative senate convoked. Several de-|senate of the Ist inst. 


crees were passed : 1—todethrone Bonaparte. 2— 
to restore “the head of the house of Bourbon-to the 
hereditary throne of St. Louis :” S—to efface all the 
emblems, cyphers and arms of the government of 
Bonaparte, 4—to restore the Pope, in due honor, to 
his territories: 5—to release the infant Don Carlos, 
brother of Ferdinand of Spain.* One of the decrees 
of the provisional government is signed. “Prince of 
Benevento”—“ Duke E’ Alberg,”’—“ General count de 
Bournonville?—“ Francois de Jaucourt?—“Abbe de 
Montesquieu,” and “ Dupont de Nemours, secretary.” 
The Moniteur is declared to be the only “official 





Address of the provisional government to the people. 

“PzorLe or France—When you came out of a 
state of civil discord, you chose for your chief a man 
who appeared upon the stage of the universe with 
the character of grandeur: you placed in him all 
your hopes. Those hopes were vain. Upon the 
ruins of anarchy he built only despotism. 

“He ought at least from gratitude to have become 
French with you. He neverwas. He never ceased 
to undertake, without motive and object, unjust 
war's, like an adventurer who would become famous. 
Ina few years he has devoured your wealth and your 
population. 

“Every family is in mourning; all France in tears: 
he is deaf to our miseries. Even yet, perhaps, he 
dreams of gigantic designs, though unheard of re- 


verses punish so signally the pride and abuse of vic-| 


torv. 

“He never knew how to reign either in the national 
interest nor even in the interest of his own despotism. 
He has destroyed all that he ought to create, and re- 
created all that he ought to destrov. He relied only 
upon force—force now overwhelms him—just reward 
of senseless ambition. 

“At length this unexampled tyranny has ceased. 
The Allied Powers have entered the capital of 
France. 

“Napoleon governed us like a king of barbarians: 
Alexander, and his‘magnanimous Allies, speak only 
the language of honor, justice and humanity. They 
have just reconciled Europe to a brave and unhappy 
people. 

“People of France, the Senate has declared that 
Napoleon has forfeited the throne. Tire country is no 
fonger with him. Another order of things can alone 
save it. We have known the excess of popular li- 
centiousness and absolute power, let us restore the 
real monarchy, in limiting by wise laws, the differ- 
ent powers that compose it. 

“Let exhaussed agriculture re-flourish under a pa- 
ternal throne; let commerce, bound in fetters, re- 


sume her freedom; let our youth be no longer cut off place for the session of 1816. 


by ams before they have the strength to bear them; 
Jet the order of nature be no longer interrupted; and 
ket the old men hope to die before their children! 
Men of France, let us rally; past calamities are fin- 


ished, and peace will put an end to the subversion of |!ative body must be formed,in three months# 


Europe. The august allies have given their word 
-——France will rest from herlong agitation, and bet- 
ter enlightened by the double proof of anarchy and 
despotism, will find happiness in the return of a tute- 
lary goverpment.” 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE, 


After having heard the report of a special cop, 
mission of seven members: decrees as follow: 
Art. 1. The French government is monarchie| 
and hereditary from male to male, in order of nt 
mogeniture. 

2. The French people call freely to the throne 
France, Louis Stanislaus Xavier de France, broth 
of the last king, and after him the other member, 
of the house of Bourbon, in the ancient order. 

3. The ancient nobility resume their titles. 7 
new preserve their’s hereditarily. ‘The legion of 
nour is maintained with its prerogatives. The kj 
shall fix the decoration. 

4. The executive power belongs to the king. 

5. The king, the senate, and the legislative bof 
concur in the making of laws; plans of laws, y, 
be equally proposed in the senate and in the legig 
tive body. ‘Those relating to contributions can, 
be proposed in the legislative body. ‘The king, 
invite equally the two bodies to occupy thems 
upon objects which he deems proper. The sane; 
of the king is necessary for the completion of a] 
6. There are 150 senators at least, and 2M) 
most. Their dignity is immoveable, and heredity 
from male to male, in order of primogeniture. 1 
are named by the king. The present senators, ¥j 
the exception of those who should renounce 
the quality of French citizen, are maintained; 
form part of this number. The actual endows 
of the senate and the senatorships belong to tk 
The revenues are divided equally between then, 
pass to their successors. In case of the death 
senator without direct male posterity, his por 
returns to the public treasure. The senators 
shall be named in future cannot partake of this 
clowment. 

7. The princes of the royal family, and they 
ces of the blood are by right members of th 
nate. The functions of a senator cannot bee 
cised until the person has attained the age of il 
8. The senate decides the cases in which tle 
cussion of objects before them shall be publica 
cret. 

9. Each department shall send to the legis 
body the sume number of deputies it sent tli 
The deputies who sat in the legislative bi 
the period of the last adjournment shall cott 
to sit till they are replaced. All preserve thet 
In future they shall be chosen immediatel) 
the electoral bodies, which are preserved, will 
exception of the changes that may be matt 
law in their organization. The duration d 
functions of the deputies to the legislative ™ 
fixed at five years. The new election sbil 


10. The legislative body shall assemble ¢ 
each year on the Ist of October. The kif 
convoke it extraordinarily; he may adjourn 
may dissolve it; but in the latter case another 


by the electoral colleges. 
11. The legislative body has the right of q 
sion. The sittings are public, unless in cas? 
it chooses to form itself into a general comm! 
12. The senate, legislative body, elec! 
leges and assemblies of Cantons elect thei?" 


Extracted from the register of the Conservative se- from among themselves. 


nate of Wednesday 6th of April. 


13. No members of the senate, or legis!# 


rege ° . + - . mm eure U 
(he Conservative senate deliberating upon the dy, can be arrested without a previous © 


from the body to which he belongs. The! 





*Don Carlos had been released by Bonaparte and 


member of the senate or legislative body! 





entered Spain with his brother. 





exclusively to the senate. 
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14. The ministers may be members either of the 
senate or legislative body. 

15. Equality of proportion in the taxes is of right: 
no tax can be imposed or received unless it has been 
freely consented to by the legislative body and the 
senate. The land-tax can only be established for a 
year, The budget of the following year, and the 
accounts of the preceding year, are presented annu- 
ally to the legislative body. 

16. The law shall fix the mode and amount of the 
recruiting of the army. ” 

17. The independence of the judicial power is 
guaranteed. No one can be removed from his na- 
tural judges. The institution of juries is preserved, 
as well as the publicity of trial in criminal matters. 
The penalty of confiscation of goods is abolished. 
The king has the right of pardoning. 

18. The courts and ordinary tribunals existing at 
present are preserved; their number cannot be di- 
minished or increased, but in virtue of a law. The 
judges are for life, and irremoveable, except the 
justices of the peace and the judges of commerce. 
The commissions and extraordinary tribunals are 
suppressed and cannot be re-established. 

19. The court of cassation, the courts of appeal, 
and the tribunals of the first instance propose to 
the kisg three candidates for each place of judge 
vacant in their body. The king chooses one of the 
three. The king names the first presidents and the 
public ministry of the courts and the tribunals. 

20. The military on service, the officers and sol- 
dier’s on haif pay, the widows and pensioned officers, 
pteserve their ranks, honors and pensions. 

21. The person of the king is sacred and inviola- 
ble. All the actsof the government are signed by 
a minister. The ministers are responsible for all 
which those acts contain violatory of the laws, pub- 
lic and private liberty, and the rights of the citi- 
zens. 

22. The freedom of worship and conscience is 
guaranteed. The ministers of worship are treated 
and protected alike. 

23. The liberty of the press is éntire, with the 
exception of the legal repression of offences which 
may resuk from the abuse of that liberty. The se- 
natorial commissions of the liberty of the press and 
individual liberty are preserved. 

24. The public debt is guaranteed. The sales 
of the national domains are irrevocably maintained. 

25. No Frenchman can be prosecuted fur opinions 
of votes which he has given. 

26. Every person has the right to address indivi- 
dual petitions to every constituted authority. 

27. All Frenchmen are equally admissible to all 
civiland military employments. 

28. All the laws existing at present remain in vi- 
for, until they be legally repealed. The code of ci- 
vil laws shall be entitled civil code of the French. 

29. The preseut constitution shall be submitted to 
the aceeptarce of the French people, in the form 
which shall be regulated. Louis Stanislaus Xavier 
Shall be proclaimed kiug of the French, as soon as 
he shall have signed and sworn, by an act stating ; 
IT accept the constitution; I swear to observe it, and 
cause it to be observed. This oath shall be repeated 
in solemnity, when he shali receive the oath of fideli- 
ty of the French. 

(Signed) Prince of Benevento, president ; counts de 
Valence and de Pastoret, secretaries ; the priace 
arch-treasurer; counts Abriel, Barbe Marbois, 
Emery, Barthelemy, Baldersbuen, Bournonville, 
Cornet, Cathonara, Le Grand, Chasseloup, Chol- 
let, Coland, Davoust, de Gregory, Decroix, De- 
pere, Dembarrere, Dhanbersaert, Descatt, Tra- 





Ferino, Dubois Dubais,, de Fontanes, Garat, Gré- 
goire, Herwin de Nevelle, Jaucount, Klein, Journu, 
Auhert, Lambrecht, Lanjunais, Lojeas, Lebrun, de 
Rochemont, Lemerier, Meerman, de Les se, 
de Mautbadon, Lenior, Laroche, de Mailleville, 
Redon, Roger Ducos, Pere, Pascher, Porcher, dé 
Rechebourg, du Ponte, Coulant, Saur, Rigul, St. 
Martin, de Lamotte, Sainte Suzame, Siey 
Schimmelpennic, Van-de-Vandegelder, Van de 
Pel, Venturi, Vaubois, Duc de Valmy, Villetarde, 
Vimar, Van Zaaylen, Van Nyevelt. 

{ This constitution, in many of its leading parts, 
bears a strong resemblance to what we afe fold is 
the constitution of England, but in some essential . 
points is vastly its superior; particularly in its pro- 
visions for civil and religious freedom—and on the 
whole, is, perhaps, the best monarchical constitution 
extant. ] 

Having completed the constitution, &c. the senate 
passed a decree to invest the provisional government 
of France in “H. R. H. the count d’Artois, under the 
title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, until 
Louis Stanislaus Xavier de France shall have accept- 
ed the constitutional charter.” 

They then presented to him this decree, in a body, 
and he accepted the constitution in the name of the 
king, The London papers say that Louis has ratified 
it, and was to leave England in a few days in great 
pomp, to be crowned at Paris, by the archbishop of 
Rheims. A grand fete was preparing to be given him 
by the prince regent. 

On the 6th of April the Emperor  Jlexrander di- 
rected the Duke of Vicenza to propose to Wapoleon 
Bonaparte that he should choose a place of residence 
for himself and family—and he made his addication 
in the following terms: 

“The allied powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor Napoleon, was the only obstacle to the re-es- 
tablishment of the peace of Europe, faithful to his 
oath, declares, that he renounces for himself and his 
heirs, the thrones of France and Italy; and that there 
is no personal sacrifice, even that of life, which he is 
not ready to make for the interest of France. 

‘Done at the Palace of Fontainbleauw, the 
of April, 1814.”* 

[The island of E/éa, situated in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, on the ooastof Tuscany, about 25 or 30 
leagues in circuit, with a population of 13,700 souls, 
and a pension or revenue to be allowed equal to 
25,000/. serling per annum, is said to be the place 
designed for the residence of Vapoleon Bonaparte. 
He remained at Foniainblew at the latest dates—in 
what character it is not stated; but he does not ap- 
pear to be regarded asa prisoner. The late empress, 
or as they now call her, “the arch-duchess of Aus- 
tria,” was not with him—she was at Rambouillet, 
and was about to have an interview with her father 
—a divorce was talked of; and that she would retire 
to Italy with the title of Archduchess of Guastalla- 
SiR TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI! | 

April 14.—“Monsieur” count d’Artois, brother of 
Louis XVIII, was presented to the senate by T'adley- 
rand its president, with a very complimentary 
speech, which he replied to accordingly. 

MISCKLLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Monsieur, the count d’ Artois, holds a levee every 
morning which is numerously attended. It is proba- 
ble, from the immediate entry of the emperor JAlex- 
ander into T'alleyrand’s house, and the speedy organi- 
zation of the provisional government, that the events 
that took place had beer previously arranged. The 
allies and their armies deserve immortal credit for 
the tranquility and order they preserved in Paris.— 


day 








qy, @Harville, d’Hedouyille, Fabre (de lAnde,) 





*This article is neither dated nop sitrned, 
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‘The emperor of Austria entered that city April 16— | 
he was met by the emperor of Russia, king of Prus- 
sia, and crown prince of Sweden, also by Monsieur, 


ae 
New Jondon, Alay 25.—The whole state tax of 
Connecticut due Feb. 20, 1814, was paid into the 
treasury within 20 diys of that time! The tax was 


and an immense concourse of people. He appears|about § 100,000. 


to have approved of every thing that bad been done. 


Upwards of seventeen tons of stear were made in 


A part of the allied forces had left Paris, to cross|the town of Aurora, Portage county, (Ohio) the 


the Rhine, and return home. The British had issued 
orders for the blockading squadrons off the several 
French ports to return. Preparations were also 
made for reducing their several war establishments 
-—the militia were to be disbanded on the 24th of 


June. 


last season’ This township is five miles square. 

By the arrival of the famous privateer Scourge, at 
Chathain, Cape Cod, from MWorway, we have some 
interesting news from that country. It will be re- 
collected, that the allies compelled Denmark to cede 


Norway to Sweden, but the possession has not yet been 


Many of the attendants of Bonaparte had refused | given, and the regent of Norway, prince Christian 


to accompany him, even his favorite Mameluke. Ge- 
nerals Bertrand and Desnoulles, and one more officer 

with him, to Eléa.—He had formerly given this 
island to the duke of Parma. He appears to have 
been almost universally deserted—among those who 
took a part in favor of the Bourbons, we observe the 
names of Lebrun, Tolleyrand, Barbe Marbois, Bar- 
thelemy, Bournonville, Fontanes, Gregorie, Rover 
Ducos, Sieyes, Kellerman, Champagne, Savary, ‘a- 
rat, Caulincourt, Schimmelpennic, and sixty others of 
ihe first functionaries of France. The emperor of 
Russia has proclaimed protection and security to all 
classes of the people—the army, lately under Bona- 
parte appears to be dissolved, and many of the offi- 
cers had come to Paris. It seems from the London 
papers as if the emperor of Russia was expected to 


visit Engiand ; great preparations being spoken of|$ 


for his investiture as a knight of the garter. The 
princess Charlotte of Wales, heir apparent to the 
British throne, is about to be married to the leredi- 
tary prince of Orange. All the preliminaries ap- 
pear to be settled. 


Frederick, heir apparent of the crown of Denmark; 


has refused his assent to the transfer, and prepared 
to resist it—the people rallying by him, and hailing 
him as their deliverer. He has issued a proclamation 
to put in requisition 87,000 men, all the force of the 
country—has called a congress (to be elected by the 
people_) to meet at Dram, and withdrawing al! claims 
to the Danish throne proposes to establish a rejniblic. 


Urinity or Gun Boats. From the National Advo- 


cate. As we have observed in the public prints much 
of what appear to us unjust criticism upon the re- 
sult of the late excursion of commodore Lewis, with 
his flotilla, to New London, we have thought it due 
to truth, to state correctly the facts concerning it, 
and what we conceive to be true inferences from 


them, as to the contested question of the utility or 
gun boats. | : 
The first object of this excursion was, ta drive the 
Liverpoel Packet privateer, by which our coasting 
trade has been so much annoyed, out of the Sound. 
The second was to bring away a new gun boat from 
Patauket—where it was likely to be destroyed by the 


From Spain. A despatch from the British minister | enemy. 


at Mudrid, dated March 29, gives an account of the 
restoration of Ferdinand. He entered Spain with his 





Both these objects Were accomplished. 
The flotilla afterwards proceeded to Black Rock, 


brother and uncle on the 20th, and on the 24th pre-; New-Haven and Saybrook, at which last place cad 
sented himself on the left bank of the Fluvia, escort- sail of coasting vessels were lying, bound eastward. 
ed by marshal Suchet, where he was received by the; They asked for convoy to New London. It was an- 


Spanish troops appointed for the purpose, with en- 
thusizsm. He had not yet reached Madrid on the! 
29th. 


swered, that it could scarcely be expected that gun 
boats should protect them against a frigate, corvette 


and an armed sloop, then in the passage before New- 
London ; but if désirous of proceeding, the flotilla 


Laren. By way of Montreal, we have accounts | would throw itself between them and the enemy, and 
three days later than the preceding. Marshal Soult! do its utmost to protect them. The flotilla sailed 


had a bloody battle with Wellington near Toulouse, | 


with the convoy, with a fresh and fair wind. The 


on the 10th or 11th of April—the latter remained | enemy appeared determined to dispute the passage, 
master of the field; the former, it is said; had not |and were so situated as to be enabled; by the wind, 
been apprized of the events at Paris. Bonaparte |to place himself directly in the passage. On the 
had been seriously indisposed at Fontainbleau ; and approach of the flotilla he gave way, chose his dis- 
is represented at times to have behaved something tance, anchored and in a few minutes began the ac- 
hike a madman—it is affirmed that he demanded tion, which continued until the vessels under convoy 
three libraries and all his carriages (160 in number) passed—znhitirt. This object being accomplished 
to be given him. tis stated that he sat out for the} and night coming on, the flotilla came to anchor and 
“place of his destination” on the 17th of April, ac-! reconnoitred the enemy with the barges in the inten- 
companied by the Russian general Ideswaloff, a|tion of boarding the sloop—which could not be ef- 
Prussian and an Austrian general, and the British fected; as the enemy had very carefully stationed her 
colonel Campbell, and an escort of 1500 men of the| between the two ships. Signal was made to renew 
allied army. It is intimated that his annuity is to be the action at daylight the following morning—the 
£60,000. Lovurs XVII entered London on the 20th | flotilla proceeded towards the enemy and found him 
of April, attended by about 150 of the ancient no-| towing away on the retreat. The flotilla pursued, 
bility of France, and was received by the prince] until two of the enemy’s ships were perceived com- 





regent witha speech, &c. he was to sail immediately 


ing through Fisher’s Island Sound, in order to cut 


in a 74 gun ship to Boulongne. It is said the Roman | off the retreat of the gun boats from the shore, and 
states are already determined to be restored to the| several others coming up to join the two ships and 
Pope—and Tuscany to tke grand duke of /urtz-|sloop. It should be observed that during the action, 
burg. there was a fine breeze of wind, such as brought the 


fleet from Saybrook to before New London in two 


It is a tribute due to his worth to say, that 4lex-| pours anda half. 


ander of Russia appears with great dignity in these 


This last object was thus accomplished. The ré- 


mighty events. He seems to have the supreme com-| uit of the whole proves the utility, of gun boats. 


mand, and to exercise it with great judgment and 
discretion. 





(Many articles, in type, laid over. 





